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Introduction by the National Clearinghouse 
on Election Administration 



One of the more annoying aspects of modern living is that in order to get anything done these days 
you have to spend what seems like a lot of time satisfying somebody else's policies and procedures. 
Nothing is more infuriating, for example, than to have to wait in a long line only to discover when you 
get to the head of it that you have not filled out some necesaary form or that you have failed to bring 
along some required document. This is all the more irritating when there is absolutely no sign or shred 
of information telling you beforehand what was jieeded to complete the transaction. Worse still is 
when the person across the counter gets huffy about it. And if it happens to be a public office supported 
by taxpayers' money, well. . . 

On the other side of the problem, we all have a tendency to get so wrapped up in our own work 
that we develop a kind of tunnel vision about those around us — even those we are supposed to serve. 
It can be very exasperating dealing with citizens who are not sure what they are doing or who have not 
had the wit to follow procedures that seem perfectly obvious and sensible to us. If only they would just 
find out what they need or what they have to do before they get to us. And then they get irate when 
things do not go smoothly for them! 

The missing ingredient that causes these collisions between public officials and the general public is, 
of course, adequate information. And because they are supposed to serve the public, the.burden of pro- 
viding adequate information falls on the public officials. 

Adequate information may do even more than just make life easier for everyone. It may, in fact, 
induce people to do things which they are otherwise reluctant to do out of sheer ignorance or dread. 
Some social scientists explain our behavior in terms of the costs and benefits which we perceive in per- 
forming any act. If you want somebody to do something (register, vote, or whatever), the idea is to 
arrange things so that the benefits they perceive in doing it outweigh the costs (time, trouble, etc.) they 
see in doing it. There are obviously two ways of going about this. 

The first way is to increase the perceived benefits. A greet deal of commercial advertising and much 
of the hoopla of "get out the vote" campaigns are geared to motivate people in this way. Such an 
approach, if done well, tends to be expensive and when applied to registration and voting has seldom 
proved remarkably effective. It is, in the final analysis, difficult to convince anyone that the personal 
benefits of voting exceed the personal costs and inconvenience of doing so. Moreover, large puale voter 
outreach programs of this type cannot usually become part of your election office routine for every elec- 
tion because of their expense and complexity. And if they are not routine, then you invite accusations 
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that they are being conducted selectively for partisan rather than professional purposes. For these 
reasons, many people feel that "get out the vote" campaigns are more appropriately conducted by politi- 
cal parties and interest groups rather than by election officials. 

A second approach to getting somebody to do something, however, is to reduce the personal costs 
they perceive in doing it. This can be done both by making the act (registering, voting, etc.) easier to do 
and by providing enough information so that the person does not have to go to the additional trouble of 
finding out how to go about it. You will notice as an example of this approach that many advertisers are 
now emphasizing their toll free telephone number for ordering the product (so that the customer does 
not even have to go out looking for it) and by accepting credit cards to complete the deal over the phone. 
Reducing personal costs by merely providing adequate information has proved so effective a technique 
that the same idea forms the basis of this two-volume report on Voter Information and Voter Education 
Programs. For not only does providing basic information to citizens reduce their costs of participating in 
elections, it also reduces confusion and much of the burden on election officials. Better still, such an 
approach, if well designed, can become part of your routine for every election at little or no cost to your 
office over what you are spending now. All it takes is a little thought and a little planning which these 
volumes are intended to inspire. 

Volume 1 of this report, subtitled Designing Effective Voter Information Programs, focuses on the 
types of information you can provide, the best media for providing it, and the best ways to design your 
messages. 

Volume 2 of the report, subtitled Voter Education Programs in the Schools, explores the various 
ways in which election officials can join with school officials to provide voter education programs so that 
students will be better informed about the electoral process when they reach voting age. 

Both of these volumes are dedicated to the notion that better voter information will not only im- 
prove voter participation, but will also eliminate many of the frustrations of voters and election officials 

alike. 
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We are extremely grateful to those officials who. share our interest in these objectives and who dona- 
ted their time and effort as an advisory board to this project. They are: 
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Bill Shavanne Frank Mendizabal 

Assistant Secretary of State Assistant to the Secretary of State 

Columbus, Ohio Olympia, Washington 

We are equally grateful to the many election officials and organizations around the country ;hat 
donated their time and materials to the effort. 
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Introduction 



Educating students about our electoral system has been a 
public school concern for the last two hundred years. 
Founders of our education system saw the need for a 
populace dedicated to the "values of liberty, equality, 
popular consent, and personal obligation for the public 
good." They argued that the "(R)epublic must rest upon 
an educated citizenry (and that) public schools must pro- 
vide the citizenry with the appropriate education." At- 
titudes toward educating students about their respon- 
sibilities as citizens of the United States have changed 
throughout our country's history as general attitudes 
toward education and democracy have changed. In recent 
times, however, increasing voter apathy regarding our 
government and its Institutions— | particularly among 
young people— has rekindled election officials' and 
educators' interest in instructing students about the elec- 
toral process. 

Within the past few years, several state and local elec- 
tion officials have joined with school system represen- 
tatives in an effort to counteract student apathy by con- 
ducting a variety of voter education programs in the 
schools. These have ranged all the way from a single 
classroom visit by a local election official to semester 
long curricula developed jointly by state election and 
education departments. Such programs are clearly an ef- 
fective way to teach students about their citizenship rights 
and obligations. However, because information about 
these efforts has rarely been shared with people beyond 
those directly involved in the programs, school and elec- 
tion officials wanting to start their own voter education 
programs have had to work in relative isolation without 
the benefit of knowing what types of programs have been 
tried in other states or how successful these programs 
have been. 



This handbook is intended to reduce that isolation and 
therefore, we hope, eliminate the costs of "re-inventing 
the wheel" many times over. Over the past year and a 
half, we have collected information on voter education 
programs that are currently being conducted in schools 
throughout the United States. Through mail and 
telephone interviews with state election officials, 
representatives of educational and political organizations 
interested in voter education, and personal contacts, we 
were able to identify a range of such programs. We then 
visited with state and local election and education of- 
ficials in selected states to learn in more depth about 
many of these programs and their administration. To 
supplement this information, we also sent out brief ques- 
tionnaires to officers in each State Department of Educa- 
tion or Public Instruction. 

The following chapters summarize the results of our ef- 
fort. These chapters describe a variety of short-term, 
modular, and semester-long voter education programs 
suitable for use at either the secondary or elementary 
grade level. Examples of many of these program ap- 
proaches are included in the appendices which follow the 
text. In the remainder of this introductory chapter, we 
provide a brief overview of the status of student voter 
education programs. We also suggest ways in which elec- 
tion officials may benefit from the introduction of such 
voter education programs and recommend possible roles 
for election officials in their development and conduct. 
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The Status of Voter Education Programs in the 
Schools 

Several state election divisions have, in conjunction with 
State Education Departments, produced voter informa- 
tion materials for possible use by educators, local election 
officials, or other interested groups. Additionally, a few 
state election divisions have produced and promoted the 
use of voter education ipatcrials to supplement social 
studies curricula. However, according to our interviews 
with state election officials, very few states have 
developed comprehensive statewide voter education pro* 
grams. Almost one-half of the election officials we inter- 
viewed do not know of any programs currently operating 
in their state. On the other hand, almost one-half of the 
officials we interviewed mentioned that they have pro- 
grams in the planning stage, indicating a growing interest 
in voter education programs for students. 

The lack of statewide student voter education pro- 
grams may reflect, in part, the fact that no states have 
mandated a voter education course as a graduation re- 
quirement, although two-thirds of the officers at the state 
departments of education stated that a social studies 
course— civics, government, etc.— is required for high 
school graduation. While it does not necessarily follow 
that voter education instruction has been included in 
these courses, over one-third of these education officers 
confirmed that they sponsor or endorse voter education 
programs in some form. 

In those instances where extensive programs are being 
conducted at the statewide level, funds have been ob- 
tained from a variety of sources including educational 
associations, corporate and private donations, state cur- 
riculum development funds, etc. Additionally, some 
states have allocated funds for printing and distributing 
voter education materials. In most cases, however, funds 



for educational programs come out of the Election Divi- 
sion's general budget. This has effectively restricted them 
from doing extensive education programs inasmuch as 
printing materials for their general elections takes 
understandable priority. 

A number of states do have school programs at the 
local level. Officials of both the state election boards and 
departments of education frequently mentioned that in- 
dividual school systems in their states were conducting 
voter education programs in some form. In many cases, 
however, we were unable to locate these programs 
because they were the private endeavors of individual 
teachers or election officials whose effforts were not 
published or circulated outside of their own com- 
munities. Additionally, those few efforts we were able to 
identify were typically in their first experimental year. 

In sum, our research reveals that while many election 
officials have developed and promoted a broad array of 
student voter education programs in their state or com- 
munity, there are many more who are still considering or 
actively planning such programs and who might benefit 
from teaming more about the creative approaches of 
their colleagues. 

Why Start A Voter Education Program In The 
Schools? 

The instructional objectives of a voter education program 
can cover a broad range. Some simply provide a brief, 
factual overview of registration and voting procedures. 
Others may go so far as to encourage student involve- 
ment in on-going political campaigns over an extended 
period of time. The specific objectives of each program 
detailed in the chapters that follow are included' in the 
description of that program. Here we simply suggest that, 
depend ig on the time and resources available, election 
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officials may gain one or more of the following benefits 
from starting school-based voter education programs in 
their own state or community: 

■ Voter education programs provide students with a 
better understanding of the vital role which the electoral 
process plays in our democratic system of government 
and of the importance of each individual's participation 
in that process. In many cases, simply learning the value 
of a single vote may encourage students to take a more 
active role in their local, state and federal elections* 

■ Many education programs are helpful in training 
students in specific registration and voting times and pro- 
cedures. Programs which include a "how-to" element 
(e.g. through mock elections) frequently serve election 
officials by deducing mistakes at the polls, and in some 
cases, by permitting officials to reach a large group of 
potential registrants before they disperse to college or 
work. 

■ By informing students about the importance of their 
participation in the electoral process and by eliminating 
any confusion or fear that might otherwise deter students 
from participating in that process, election officials may 
encourage students to acquire the "voting habit" which 
will stay with them throughout adulthood* 

■ In-school voter education programs may provide elec- 
tion officials with channels through which to reach the 
community-at-largc. Students who are engaged in 
election-related activities may transmit both factual in- 
formation concerning registration and election pro- 
cedures and enthusiasm concerning the value of each per- 
son's vote to their parents and neighbors. 



What Role Can Elections Officials Play? 

Clearly, election officials at any level of government can 
play a vital role in the development and promotion of stu- 
dent voter education programs. However* some voter 
education activities can best be accomplished using the 
reach and resources of state level government while other 
activities are better initiated by county and local election 
officials to meet the specific needs and interests of their 
communities. 

Experience suggests that the most important roles (for 
state election officials are those which take advantage of 
their ability to arrange and co-ordinate the efforts of 
diverse participants in a voter education program. Thus, 
state officiate can gather together the varied talents and 
resources needed to develop specific voter education cur* 
ricula; they can co-ordinate efforts with state education 
departments or state educational associations; and they 
can distribute education programs to the full array of 
potential users in their state. Alternatively, they can pro? 
vide the leadership needed to motivate other groups to 
develop voter education programs. / 

Local election officials have a more concentrate^ com- 
munity with which to work. These officials can initiate 
voter education programs by contacting school systems 
within their jurisdiction and offering assistance in various 
capacities. They can help to carry out plate level pro* 
grams or to conduct locally-developed programs within 
the school setting; they can provide materials (voting 
equipment sample ballots, information brochures, etc.) 
for teachers and student use in their own voter education 
programs; they can act as resources to provide informa- 
tion to interested teachers aoti students; and they can 
generate community-wide enthusiasm for voter education 
programs. 
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It is important to recognize that no one can really 
undertake voter education activities all alone. The com- 
mon feature of successful programs is cooperation and 
communication amongst all of the people involved. 
Depending on the type of program being developed, co- 
ordination will be necessary between itate officials from 
the Election and Education departments, between state 
and local officials, and between local election^ officials 
and school representatives. » 

This handbook is intended as a first step in this Co- 
operative process In the hope that both election officials 
and educators will use it as a vehicle with which to begin 
developing creative approaches to meet the enormous 
challenge of educating our young voters. 

We would like to thank the many election officials and 
educators we interviewed for the time and information 
they gave us during our investigation. We would also like 
to thank our able staff for their research and secretarial 
assistance. We would like to ti wk our Advisory Board 
for their enthusiasm and guidance in the development of 
this project and finally, we would Uke to thank BiU 
Kimberling of the Federal Election Commission Clear- 
inghouse for his unwavering belief in the project's value. 
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Middle and 
High School Level 
Voter Education 
Programs 

I 

Since 1971* when the ratification of |the 26th constitu- 
tional amendment extended the right to vote to persons 
eighteen years of age, state election officials and 
educators have directed much of theft efforts towards 
young voters* Many have been developing curricula to\ 
encourage young people to vote and to inform them 
about the federal, state and local election process* The 
bulk of these curricula are designed tor high school 
students (although they can be adapted for middle school 
students) simply because voter education is an obvious 
component of existing high school level civics, history, 
and government classes and because such programs can 
easily incorporate the registration of eligible high school 
juniors and seniors. \ 

While the wide spectrum of voter education curricula 
outlined in this chapter demonstrate the many different 
way* to teach this important subject, most of these 
educational programs share the same basic objectives. 
These include: 

■ to instill an appreciation of the importance of the 
right to vote; 

■ to teach students about the requirements for voting 

■ to increase the students' understanding of local, state 
and federal election procedures, and 

■ to help eliminate any fear, confusion or intimidation 
associated with registration or voting procedures. 

In an effort to illustrate the range of possible ap- 
proaches to voter education , we have compiled a sampl- 
ing of the short-term, modular, and long-term programs 
currently being used at the middle and high school levels. . 
These programs are summarized in the following sections 
of this chapter. The appendices at the end of this docu- 
ment present excerpted portions of actual programs. 



Short-term Programs 

There is no "best" student voter education program nor 
is there a fixed amount of time necessary to have a good 
one. Depending on the school and its resources, various 
subject-area teachers frequently assume the role of voter 
education instructor. In many schools, social studies 
teachers assume this position, but their class time 
schedules are ofteti overloaded. Most teachers have 
neither the time, the staff, nor the resources to add a 
twenty hour, ten hour or even five hour voter education 
program to theiij existing curriculum. For these teachers, 
a one or two hour activity may be the only way feasible to 
incorporate voter education into their classes. 

If voter education is to be condensed into one social 
studies class period, then that period is usually best spent 
acquainting students with factual voter information. This 
information may be conveyed to students either by the 
classroom teacher using voter education materials and 
resources (possibly prepared by the local election official) 
or by the local election official paying a personal visit to 
the classroom* 

The following might serve as a useful agenda for a 
teacher or election official who is presenting registration 
and voting information to student groups. 

1. Introduction: Why Vote? What difference does one 
vote make? (Hand out "One Vote" sheets. See Appendix 
A.l.) 

2. Eligibility and State Requirements: Age, Citizenship, 
Residency* (Pass out state and local voter information 
pamphlets to group participants.) 

3. Registration: Where, When, How and Why. (This 
may be a good time to register Eligible voters. Other 
students can practice filling out sample registration 
forms.) 
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4. Ballots: Voting Machine, Punch Card and Absentee. 
(Demonstrations should emphasize whatever method the 
students will actually be using it* their precincts. 

In concluding such a presentation, the following 
discussion questions could be used: 

1 . What would happen if America held an election and 
nobody showed up at the polls? 

2. What factors keep people from voting? How can these 
factors be overcome? 

3. If it was your job to encourage people to vote, how 
would you do it? 

To supplement a short-term social studies program, it 
may be possible to shift some of the burden of voter 
education to teachers in other subject areas. It may even' 
be possible to initiate a " Voter Education Day" which 
would consist of a school-wide, interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to providing a wide range of election information 
to students. On this day, teachers in as many subject 
areas as possible could plan voter education-related ac- 
tivities. (A Voter .Education Day could be run in conjunc- 
tion with a school registration drive.) 

The following is a list of suggested lesson plans for dif- 
ferent subject areas that could be used in a school-wide 
Voter Education Day. The list may also be of assistance 
to those who would like to expand voter education efforts 
beyond the social studies department. These activities 
work best after one or two hours of factual background 
information about election laws, registration and voting 
procedures conducted either in social studies classes or in 
an introductory assembly session. ^ 
English: There are a number of possible English-related 
activities such as reading, analyzing and discussing cam- 
paign literature; writing book reports on relevant fiction 
(e.g. The Last Hurrah) or non-fiction (e.g. The Making 



of a President) books about, elections; or writing 
newspaper-style editorials on the importance of voting. 
Election officials may even want to sponsor an. editorial 
contest with a theme like "Why Vote" by making ar- 
rangements for the winning editorials to be published in 
the local newspaper. 

Math: Students could study the use of mathematics in 
opinion polling or in tallying voter results. Such a class 
could demonstrate the importance of probability sam- 
pling, levels of statistical confidence, measures of central 
tendency, and the role of human error. Students could 
even take their own in-class or school-wide poll 
calculating the percentages of responses "for" and 
"against" each issue on the poll. They could use their 
mathematical skills to predict winners, figure in margins 
of error, etc. More advanced students might try to deter- 
mine the revenue consequences of a particular tax 
measure. 

Foreign Languages: French, Spanish and German classes 
could discuss and compare the electoral processes in 
France, Spain, Germany and the United States. Students 
could practice speaking in their respective languages by 
debating election-related issues. They might also practice 
writing Skills by producing election materials in these 
languages: Latin teachers could tie in the Roman system 
of democracy and how it influenced the U.S. Electoral 
system. 

Art: Students could make registration, voting or cam- 
paign posters. Teachers might stress the importance of 
graphic design in written information, (i.e. the color and 
design of brochures, pamphlets, posters, etc.) that aims 
to persuade or inform. Election officials may want to 
sponsor a poster contest with a theme like "Why Vote. 0 
The best posters could be displayed in shop windows as 
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part of a rtmmunity-wide campaign to encourage all 
eligible persons to register and vote. Political cartooning 
and its history have great appeal, as do old electioneering 

posters. 

Other ideas: Music classes might listen to, play or sing 
patriotic songs or identify old campaign songs (e.g. 
••High Hopes" , "Happy Days", M Hey Look Me Over", 
"Hello Dolly"). Typing classes might practice their skills 
by typing voter information materials or the long col* 
ttmns of figures generated by the math class poll. Science 
classes might discuss the use of electronics, computers 
and the impact of technology on our electoral process or 
even program the computer to analyze the math class 
poll. Psychology, journalism and speech/theater classes 
can examine the art of persuasion. Even biology classes 
could compare human organizations like governments or 
campaigns to the functions of an organism. In all, the 
possibilities are limited only by the imagination. 

Appendices A:2 through A: 1 1 contain a sample of ten 
one-hour classroom activities that can be used by 
themselves as follow-up activities to election procedural 
presentations. 
Modular Programs 

Through our survey of voter education curricula, we 
found some programs that were neither short nor long 
term, but constituted a unit of classroom activities center- 
ing around one aspect of voter education. Two examples 
of this kind of "modular" approach are simulated or 
"mock" elections and "News Service Curricula". 

Mock elections seem to be the single most popular ap- 
proach to voter education. They are a "learning-through- 
experience" approach. By helping to plan a simulated 
election, and by actually casting a ballot in that election, 
students become aware of the intracacies involved in the 
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electoral process. A mock election illustrates that na- 
tional, state, and local elections are not haphazard opi- 
nion polls. On the contrary, each federal and state elec- 
tion is a carefully planned series of procedural steps pro* : 
scribed by state election laws and carried out by local ' 
election officials. By participating in a mock election, 
students learn about their "responsibilities" to ensure 
their voting privilege. 

Mock election curricula can be categorized jnto three 
types. The first and most common program type, il- 
lustrated by the Illinois Mock Election '78, tries to 
simulate, (as accurately as possible) an actual local, state 
or federal general election. Using a sample general elec- 
tion ballot to vote on election day, students chose from 
the list of candidates running for such offices as The 
Presidency, The Governorship, the U.S. Senate and Con- 
gress, and so on. The second type, illustrated by the In- 
stitute for Political and Legal Education's Student 
Simulated Election, is the simulation of a general election 
in which students vote for other students who assume the 
role of candidates running for public office. The third 
type of mock election which is especially popular among 
younger students, is illustrated by Massachusetts' "The 
Election Game". Rather than voting for candidates for 
public office— real or imaginary— students choose a topic 
for their mock election, like a favorite TV comedy show. 
After nominating and campaigning for their choices for 
the class favorite (e.g. Barney Miller, Mork and Mindy, 
Different Strokes), the class chooses the winner by 
casting and tabulating votes in a mock election format. 
Illustrations of each type of mock election will be ex- 
panded Wow. 

The Mcond type of modular voter education program 
uses newspaper reprints as the main material resource. 
"Election 1980" by the Florida Newspaper in Education 
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Coordinators (FNIEC) and "Election '80" by the 
Chicago Tribune Educational Services (CTES) are two 
examples of this kind of program. News service curricula 
give election officials an opportunity to work with 
regional newspapers, as well as school officials, in 
creating voter education materials* This type of program 
will be discussed in detail following our presentation of 
mock election approaches. 

In either type of modular program, however, it is 
necessary for someone knowledgeable in the election pro* 
cess to provide overall guidance in .order to. ensure that 
students fqllow normal procedures and draw the proper 
lessons from the experience. The local election official 
can play an especially useful role here. 

Mock Flections: Actual Election Simulation 
The Illinois Mock Election 78 booklet, prepared by the 
State Board of Elections and the Illinois Office of Educa- 
tion, was developed for use in junior and senior high 
schools throughout the state. The intention of this mock 
election program was to "provide a framework for 
discussions of our electoral process and hopefully to give 
the students an opportunity to face the responsibilities 
and challenges associated with citizenship and 
adulthood." 

The emphasis of the Illinois mock election is on 1 pro- 
cedural accuracy. Students, assuming the roles of 
registrars and election officials, guide their peers through 
most of the steps required tot conducting a state general 
election. iThe Illinois mock election approach is designed 
to be held on the November general election day: 

■ to increase student interest and involvement, 

- ■ to make the mock election a more realistic activity, 
* and 

■ to allow the maximum utilization of and exposure to 
the media 1 * influence on a political campaign. 

ERIC . 
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While this pairing of the mock election with the,general 
election certainly gives meaning to the students' tally as 
they compare their school's results to state, local, and 
even national results, it has two drawbacks. First, it is 
doubtful that local election officials would be able to lend 
time or equipment to the mock election because of the 
demands of the general election. Second, this type of 
mock election is most successful only in Presidential and, 
possibly, gubernatorial election years; congressional or 
local elections seldom generate the "pizzazz" needed to 
get students interestediaelection procedures. 

The preparation for Illinois' mock election activity 
begins three to four weeks before the election with the ap- 
pointment of the school's Election Authority. The Elec- 
tion Authority may be an individual or group; a faculty 
advisor, a student who serves as the county clerk or a 
committee of three persons that act as the Board of Elec- 
tion commissioners. This Authority is responsible for 
conducting voter registration, appointing of the Judges 
of Election, locating the polling place, preparing the 
ballots and generally overseeing the entire mock election. 

The second step is to establish voter qualifications (i.e. 
to define, as in a general election, who is permitted to 
vote.) The suggested criterion for student participation in 
the mock election is "a person must be a citizen of the 
U.S., a student of the school for at least 30 days, and be 
registered to vote in the mock election." 

The third step is to register students at lease one week 
before the election so that registration forms may be 
checked and alphabetized for use on election day. 
Registrars should be appointed by the election authority 
and should take the registrar's oath before discharging 
their dudes. (Illinois' Afoc* Election '78 includes a copy 
of the registrar's oath in its appendix.) This procedure is 
an example of the program's concern for procedural ac- 
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curacy. Likewise, there are provisions for the posting of 
the Notice of Election at the polling place at least three 
weeks prior to the mock election. (A sample Notice of 
Election is also included in the booklet.) 

The fourth step is to appoint and train the five Election 
Judges. These five people will be responsible for the vote 
tally. They must take an oath, like the registrar, and wear 
an identifying badge on election day. To involve more 
students in the polling procedure, others are encouraged 
to function as pollwatchers. 

The fifth step is to arrange for the duplication of paper 
ballots as well as provide instruction on how to correctly 
mark a ballot. Local election officials should be asked to 
demonstrate how their voting devices are used to 
familiarize students with the equipment, even though the 
devices may not be available for the students' mock elec- 
tion. 

In the sixth step, the primary task is to organize and set 
up a polling place. The booklet explains where to locate 
the voting booths and the ballot box and how to situate 
the five Election Judges. 

The seventh step is to open the polls as close to the way 
the actual local election officials do on election day. To 
properly go about this, we have reproduced the "Voting 
Procedure" section in our Appendix (A: 12). After the 
polls have closed, the Election Judges tally the votes, ex- 
cluding all improperly completed ballots. After com- 
pleting and signing the official "Tally Sheet and Cer- 
tificate of Results", the Election Judges announce the 
results. 

One unique feature of the Illinois Afoc* Election '78 
booklet is the handy way in which textual material is 
organized. Under each section heading, teacher's 
background information and the step-by-step procedures 
for the mock election are followed by related classroom 



activities. We have included an example of this textual ' 
style by reproducing Lesson Six in Appendix A: 13/ 

Mock Elections: Candidate Role Playing 
The Student Simulated Election, developed by the In- 
stitute for Political and Legal Education (IPLE), em- 
phasizes the campaign component of elections as well as 
the concentration on voting procedures seen in the Il- 
linois program. In the IPLE programs, students assume 
roles as candidates and actually go through the cam- 
paigning aspects of running for office. 

The first step in organizing an IPLE type of mock elec- 
tion is to select a student to act as the Election Chairper- 
son. Working closely with the mock election's faculty ad- 
visor, this person will be responsible for overseeing and 
coordinating the entire election including: 

1. Arranging with the Board of Elections for the use of 
voting machines, 

2. Inviting political party experts to speak about cam- 
paign strategies with student "party" members, and 

3. Negotiating with appropriate governmental officiate 
so that elected candidates can have the opportunity to 
serve as an "intern-for-a-day" with a local or county of- 
ficial. 

In the second step, students must decide on a list of of- 
fices to be filled for the election. For example, the> may 
choose to include such offices as the Board of Education, 
Councilperson, Mayor, or Sheriff on their election 
ballot. To encourage student/candidates to run for of- 
fice, students can decide on what kinds of incentives are 
applicable. If, for examplet they include the office of 
State Senator or U.S. Representative on the ballot, then 
they might offer the respective winners trips to the state 
capitol or Washington, D.C., if the funds can be ob- 
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tained. The decisions about the types and number of of* 
fices to be included on the election ballot should be based 
on 

■ class size— generally one Social Studies class assumes 
responsibility for the election, 

P school size, 

■ available manpower and resources outside of class, 
and 

■ the number of potential student-candidates who will 
run. 

For the third step, class members are divided into two 
political parties. Each group then meets in a party caucus 
to decide on their chairperson, party name and platform. 
One member of each party will be appointed as a registrar 
and as a member of the Board of Elections. 

The fourth step is to select the candidates to run for of- 
fice. In an attempt to involve the entire student body in 
the election, both political parties must choose candidates 
outside of their class. If a student chooses to run for an 
office, he/she must fill out a "Petition for Office 0 (see 
Appendix A: 14 for a sample petition) which is then ap- 
proved by the Election Board officials and turned\over to 
one of the political parties. Once the candidates are 
selected, the campaign can begin as party members and 
their candidates plan the platform, write speeches and 
make posters. 

The fifth step is to organize two school-wide 
assemblies. The purpose of the first assembly is to in- 
troduce the Simulated Election to the student body* It 
should include information on how to register to vote as 
well as a demonstration on voting machine use by a local 
election official. The second assembly introduces the par- 
ties, platforms and candidates to the student body. 

The sixth step is to register students prior to the elec- 
tion day. 



, The final step is to cet up the polling place and hold the 
'election. It is recommended that someone from the local 
Election Board be available during the election to advise 
in case any problems arise. After the polls close, this 
Election Official can also demonstrate how to tabulate 
the results to the student election officials. 

One advantage to the IPLE Simulated Election is that 
by not having the mock election on the same day as the 
general election, voting machines and Election Board Of- 
ficials will more likely be available to enhance the realism 
(and learning experience) of this mock election. 

Mock Elections: Voting for "FtYorltes" 
The Election Game, prepared by the Election Division of 
the Massachusetts Office of the Secretary of State, is a 
simplified mock election designed for middle school level 
students. The initial step in "The Election Game" is for 
each class to choose an election theme such as a favorite 
TV show, favorite pet or favorite dessert. Once the theme 
has been decided, students should agree on some stan- 
dard criterion on which to evaluate the "candidates". 

If you (the class) have chosen a favorite dessert as your 
election theme, you might like stitdents to consider: 
time to prepare, costs, calories, nutritional value, 
seasonal availability, taste, etc. /The same research 
principles can be used for any phosfen topic. 

The next four steps include voter/registration, nomina- 
tion, campaigning, and voting. To Clarify how the "Elec- 
tion Game" works, we have included a description of 
these four steps taken from "Election Game— -Rules for 
the Players" in the Appendix (A: J 5). 

The accompanying teacher's Handbook for the "Elec- 
tion Game" supplies discussion questions for each of the 
four procedures as well as hints for conducting the mock 
election. The discussion questions are designed to help 
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students relate their "Election Game" experience wjth 
what occurs in an actual election. For instance, one 
discussion question suggests that the teacher should: 
help students utilize their knowledge of elections by ex- 
amining the results of the class election. If the election 
was a close race, it might be appropriate to discuss how 
important each student's vote was in determining the 
winner. You might want to mention a local race that 
was very close and ask students what might have hap- 
pened if fewer or more people had voted. Help 
students find things they can do now. Some things 
might be: reminding adults to register and vote, 
becoming active in school government, passing out 
literature for a favorite candidate, conducting a mock 
election for local, state, or national office, or keeping 
track of present day elections. 
This third type of mock election could be used during 
one to two class periods and requires very little advance 
teacher preparation. It introduces younger students to the 
concept of voter decision-making by having them ex- 
amine the components that go into making choices. Con- 
ducting an activity like The Election Game during the 
middle school years would provide a good introduction 
to further mock election involvement in more 
sophisticated mock elections at the high school level like 
the Illinois and 1PLE programs. 

News Service Curricula 

News service curricula rely on articles, photographs 
and cartoons found in local papers to instruct students 
both about electoral procedures and about the influence 
the media inevitably have on the outcomes of elections. 
Two of these curricula, Florida Newspapers in Education 
Coordinators' (FNIEC's) "Election 1980" and the 
Chicago Tribune's Educational Services' (CTES') "Elec- 
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tion '80" are discussed below. 

FNIEC's "Election 198.0" is a 55 page booklet divided 
into four major electoral topics: 

■ The Election Process, 

■ Candidate's Campaign, 

■ Media Impact/Public Opinion, and 

■ Election Wrap-up which includes a simplified form of 
classroom mock election. * 

The goals of the program are: 

1. To develop an awareness of voter responsibility and 
evaluate the voting performance of the average citizen; — 

2. To increase awareness of all facets involved in a 
political campaign; 

3. To increase awareness of media impact upon elec- 
tions, candidates and public opinion; and 

4. To examine results of national and class elections. 

In addition to newspaper reprints from a variety of 
Florida newspapers, the FNIEC booklet includes charts 
and maps that explain the primary process; sample 
newspaper photographs of candidates which illustrate 
how newspapers make editorial comments by the 
photographs they choose; a lesson on interpreting politi- 
cal cartoons, slogans, and advertisements; and guidelines 
for taking a class opinion poll. The appendix includes a 
glossary of election terms, a paraphrasing of the 1980 
Florida Campaign Finance Laws, a sample ballot, and a 
glossary of newspaper terms. 

The CTES "Election *80", a fifteen page workbook, is 
similar to the FNIEC program in its use of newspaper ar- 
ticles, although the CTES student workbook emphasizes 
the students' exploration of their political value system 
by keeping a take-home journal of their reflections and 
opinions. While the FNIEC program is tailored to in- 
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cluck information relevant to Florida voters, CTES 
"ElectionNttO" is general enough to be used in any region 
in the Unite*} States. 
Topics in the CTES student workbook include: 

■ the legal requirements for the Presidency, 

■ understanding political propaganda techniques, 

■ the organization behind the candidate, 

■ a look at the electoral college, and 

■ a series of articles examining current issues. 

Both the FNIEC and the CTES booklets could be used 
during the week or weeks preceding a national election as 
valuable resources for understanding the issues and pro- , 
cesses involved in choosing a President. However, neither 
program gives detailed instruction in the procedural 
aspects of voter registration, electoral regulations; or the 
mechanics of voting. 

Long Term Programs 

The short-term and modular programs already discussed 
show how state, education, and election officials, as well 
as private organizations like the Florida Newspaper in 
Education Coordinators, have become actively involved 
in voter education. The long-term program show how 
some of them have made a major commitm* u to its im- 
portance. A long-term program deals far more com- 
prehensively with the many facets of voter education. In 
some cases, it is a course in and of itself. In other cases, it 
is a lengthy component of a citizenship or government 
course. The programs we are categorizing as long-term 
require a minimum of eight class hours to implement. In 
all cases* the long-term programs are an out-growth of 
the concern shared by state and election officials, 
educators and private citizens that the principles of the 
American electoral system must be passed down from 
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one generation to the next. 

Among the states which have implemented voter 
education programs, Hawaii and New Jersey have been 
initiators in making a curricular commitment to long- 
term programs. In 1974, the State Senate of Hawaii 
issued a Senate Concurrent Resolution "requesting that 
the Department of Education develop a unit of study on 
voter and citizen responsibility within the social studies 
curriculum/' Several of the reasons included in the 
resolution were: 

■ the importance of a well-informed responsible elec- 
torate, - — — - 

■ the low voter participation, especially among 18 year 
olds, 

■ the apparent apathy* and alienation toward govern- 
ment as an obstacle to voter participation, and 

■ the need to acquaint students with their rights and 
responsibilities as future voters before high school 
graduation* 

The result of Hawaii's Senate Concurrent Resolution 
was the creation of Project Pave, a program designed to 
get high school students involved in the electoral process. 
The Project Pave booklet was made available to Hawaii's 
high school teachers in the fall of 1976 by the office of the 
Lieutenant Governor. Project Pave wiU be discussed in 
detail later in this report. 

The New Jersey program, Turning Students on to Ac- 
tive Citizenship, was developed from 1971 to 1974 by the 
Institute for Political and Legal Education working in 
conjunction with the New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion. The development of the program was funded 
through New Jersey Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, Title IV-6, after a random survey of 600 high 
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school students revealed that: 

■ 794b were unable to name their local state or federal 
representatives, 

■ 944b did not know how to register to vote, and 

■ 604b expressed disillusionment and frustration with 
the system. 

In 1974, the Institute for Political and Legal Educa- 
tion's program was validated by the standards and 
guidelines of the U.S. Office of Education. The three unit 
social studies curriculum— featuring Voter Education as 
its first unit— was approved by the National Dissemina- 
tion Review Panel as a successful, cost-effective and ex- 
portable program recommended for national dissemina- 
tion. As a result, the program has been made available to 
school systems throughout the United States in addition 
to New Jersey's schools. Interested educators may visit 
the New Jersey demonstration sites, and receive consulta- 
tion about implementing the program in their school 
systems. The program's staff services are offered at 
charge and materials are available at cost. The IPLE pro- 
gram is now a part of social studies curricula in school 
systems across the country. Other state programs have 
been influenced by the IPLE model. For example, 
Arkansas Education 1980: A Voter'Avtareness Ex- 
perience for Secondary Students utilizes many of the 
IPLE materials. 

The other long-term programs to be discussed in this 
section are: The State of Ohio's Practical Politics, The 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 
(NASSP) Voter Education qtirricuhtm and the Federal 
Election Commission's Curriculum Guide. Practical 
Politics (1980) was sponsored by Ohio's Secretary of 
State, who recognized the decreasing participation in 
voting of Ohio'i citizenry. The NASSP Curriculum 
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(1980) was designed by educators who reco gn ized the im- 
portant role the school community could play in restoring 
faith in our political system. The FBC Curriculum Guide 
(1980) was developed by the FEQ Public Information Of- 
fice and FEC Clearinghouse on Election Administration 
in response to a request from New York City Public 
Schools. 

Hawaii PAVE / 

Project PAVE (People and Action in Voter Education), 
prepared by Hawaii Department Of Education and the 
Office of the State Government in 1976, is an activity- 
based, f iv e- p a rt curriculum d esi gn ed t o h el p rfvcrgg 
young voter apathy. It emphasizes activities which ex- 
plore swdent attitudes about participating in the electoral 
process rather than lesson plans which stress the more 
historical, factual aspects of voter education. 
/ Each curriculum section lists three objectives. For the 
most part, objective 01 generally involves an overview of 
a topic or problem; objective 02 focuses on specific ex- 
amples of situations; and objective 03 encourages 
students to determine a specific "course of action" and 
emphasizes involvement. Each of these objectives are 
followed by correlating student activities and by a 
Resources Appendix which includes discussion questions, 
worksheets and article reprints. 

The following section by section overview taken direct- 
ly from the Project Pave booklet shows the goals and ob- 
jectives of the program. 

Section I. Student Power— You Can Make 
a Difference! 
Let's Get It On! 

This section challenges students to get organized and 
involved by helping them to realize their possible 
overwhelming group power. It also encourages 
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students to recognize and understand the skills 
necessary in utilizing individual and collective group 
power. Examples of power in terms of positive and 
negative goals are also examined. 

Finally, this section zeroes in on courses of action 
that the students, as the youngest voting group, may 
take. It is hoped that they will decide to get involved! 

Section II. Apathy vs. Activity 
Let's Fight "City Hall"! 

This section is designed to help people to evaluate 
their own political attitudes and the attitudes of those 

In thn'r imm^Hififr imvirnnm#tit It will nmhahlv he 

evident that there is a considerable amount of apathy 
in all age groups toward tire political processes. A 
number of suggested activities in this unit can be used 
to study the root causes of apathy. Hopefully, the 
end result will be the overcoming of apathy by in- 
dividuals as they get involved and initiate action. 
Section III. Coalitions and Campaigns 

, Let's have a "Turkey Shoot"! \ 

• This section provides students with an opportunity to N 
participate in reshaping their society by joining or 
starting their own special interest groups, campaign- 
ing for a project or belief, or backing a candidate of 
their choice. (Yes, even in a non-election year!) 
"efore individuals commit themselves to a project, 
ip, or candidate, they should study the issues and 
nformed in order to make sound decisions. Tnus, 
: activities encourage students to think critically 
BEFORE making decisi ons. 

Section IV. Vote 
Let's Make It Count! 

With the assumption that the students are now in- 
formed and actively involved in the political pro- 



cesses, this section focuses on the examination of the 
current election system and the crucial step of exer- 
cising their voting privilege. They will also be en- 
couraged to make their votes count even more by lob- 
bying and stressing accountability as suggested in 
SECTION V and VI. 

Section V. Legislators and Lobbying 
Let's Break Into the Ivory Towers! 

This section "sheds light" on the seemingly inaccessi- 
ble, awesome "Ivory Tower" as a place where 
legislation and lobbying takes place. It examines the 

problems, processes, and potential oL our 

Legislature. As the students become politically 
"akamai," it is hoped that they will be at home in 
that "Ivory Tower." 

For a look at the textual style used in Project PA VE, 
see Appendix A: 16, Section II: "Apathy vs. Activity." 
Most of the activities included in Project PAVE can be 
used either in conjunction with the entire unit of study or 
individually as one or two class period activities. For this 
reason, we have included some activities from Project 
PAVE as possible one class period activities in our short- 
term section (See Appendix A:3, A:3.) 

IPLE: Taming Students on to Active Government 
The Voter Education Unit of the IPL E program is one of 
three parts of their year long social studies course. In ad- 
dition to daily classroom sessions, every student spends at 
least two days a month outside the class working in a 
government or community agency. The program stresses 
1) the acquisition of both information and skill, and 2) 
participation of the students, first in classroom and 
school activities by role playing simulation games, and 
then in the actual community in local and state agencies. 
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The overall course objectives are: / 

■ 85% of all eligible participating students will register 
and vote in the upcoming election;/ 

■ 55% of all participating students will actively par- 
ticipate as workers in the election campaign; 

■ 93% of all participating / students will indicate by pre- 
testing and post-testing ^ statistically significant increase 
of knowledge concerning the political system and cam- 
paigning. / 

A detailed listing of both the broad and specific cur- 
riculum objectives is included in Appendix A: 17. 

The IPLE Voter Education unit includes materials con- 
cerned with the following issues and activities: 

lerstanding issue analysis, canvassing and registra- 
tion as well as propaganda techniques, media publicity 
/• and election strategies; 

■ Examining voter reform, rights and procedures, party 
structures and the electoral college; 

■ Participating in an optional political assembly and 
simulated election highlighted with historical review, can- 
didate speakers and local party campaigning. 

Additional activities include organizing a voter 
registration drive both in and out of school, campaigning 
for an actual candidate in campaign headquarters, 
telephone canvassing, door to door canvassing, working 
as a challenger at an election, organizing transportation 
and babysitting for elections, and conducting survey polls 
for elections in and out of school. 

Unlike most voter education curricula that consist of a 
teacher's guidebook and lesson plans, the IPLE program 
requires, that teachers attend teacher training workshops 
to learn how to present materials most effectively to 
students. The IPLE course manual "warns" interested 



teachers that while the IPLE course is rewarding, it Is 
quite time-consuming. The teacher plays the role of a 
supervisor, coordinator, and facilitator rather than as a 
traditional lecturer and tester. 

The IPLE voter education materials include a booklet 
of 12 Voter Education Lesson Plans, a resource manual 
for teachers and students called Voter Education, and 
several classroom simulation exercises. The lesson plans 
include objectives, activities, discussion questions and/or 
resources designed to stimulate student involvement. A 
sample lesson plan for "Political Decision-Making" is in- 
cluded in Appendix A: 18. The resource manual, Voter 
Education, is a guide for student participation in actual 
election activities outside of the classroom. It includes 
forms and procedures students can use when canvassing, 
helping with registration or campaigning. The section 
"Canvassing Techniques" has been reproduced in Ap- 
pendix A: 19 to show the IPLE format of preparing 
students for out of the class participation by practicing 
with in-class simulations and role-playing. Other IPLE 
activities have been included in the Appendix as examples 
of short-term activities. (See Appendix A:9, A: 10, Ai 1 1 .) 

Ohio: Practical PoUtks 

Practical Politics is a collection of twelve lesson plans 
designed to comprise a 10 to 13 hour unit in a senior high 
government course. Practical Politics was developed by 
the Ohio Department of State in cooperation with the 
Ohio Department of Education. Its first year of use was 
during the 1980-81 school season. One copy is available 
free of charge to each social studies teacher in Ohio. 
The overall unit goals are: 

1 ) To register all students of voting age, 

2) To familiarize each student with Ohio registration 
laws, 
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3) To familiarize each student with Ohio voting pro* 
cedures, 

4) To familiarize each student with local voting equip* 
mcnt, 

5) To acquaint all students with members of their com- 
munity who are active participants in the political pro* 
cess, 

6) To enhance each student's ability to analyze ballot 
issues, and 

7) To increase student awareness and interest in the 
governmental process in their community. 

Each of the twelve lessons is divided into six sections: 
Background Information, Preparation, Objectives, Ac* 
tivities, Resource People, and Handouts. For an example 
of how these six sections are blended into a cohesive 
lesson plan, see Appendix A:20: "Lesson 6: Surveying 
the Community/ 9 

Our discussion of Practical Politics includes a brief 
summary of the student objectives/activities for each 
lesson as well as interesting lesson highlights. Some of the 
student activities referred to under highlights have been 
Included in the short-term activities section. In those 
cases, note a reference to the appropriate Appendix. 1 

Lesson 01: To Vote or Not to Vole— Voter 
Participation 

Summary: Students identify concerns of their age 
group and brainstorm about ways that they might af- 
fect the political process. Students also discuss the 
reasons for voting and not voting and the implica- 
tions this has on the political process. 

Highlights: Practical Politics suggests inviting either 
a Democrat or Republican county chairperson (or 
both) to class to talk about their efforts to get people 
involved in the political process. The following is a 



suggested sample/student invitation to outside 
speakers* 

I am : Li ; L_» a student 

in ^ *s class in government 

At " ; ; High School. 

Our class is going to be studying why people 
do or do not vote. We would like you to come to 
oitir clasp ai)d talk with us about your views on 
why peopfe don't vote, what your party and 
btljer people can do about it, and what issues 
. seem to inspire people to vote. We would like 

Vou to come to our class at , — 

-on ; — ! : : 

The HaAdoiits include a passage from Arthur T. 
Hadley's The Empty Polling Booth which divides 

i. people who refrain from voting into six categories, 
and a Current Issues Inventory (see Appendix A:6) 
(e.g. "Motorcyclists should be required to wear 
helmets**) in which students are asked If they agree or 
' disagree with ten controversial statements. 
Lession 02: From Concern to Issue 
Summary : Students explore ways of translating per- 
sonal concerns into political issues. Students evaluate 
soufces of information of a particular issue enabling 
thefti to realize the points of view of both sides. 
Highlights: The background information includes a 
simplified step by step outline (reinforced by relevant 
excerpts from Ohio's constitution) of the process for 
using an initiative or referendum petition to get one's 
concerns before the voters on a ballot issue. The 
Handout: Case Study: The City Transit System {see 
Appendix A: 2) seems to be an excellent exercise for 
illustrating how different special interest groups react 

: to a referendum issue. (Note* This activity also ap» 
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pears in the NASSP's Voter Education Curriculum 
Guide.) 

Lesson 03: Evaluating Information on 
Issues 

Summary: Students prepare editorials based on pre- 
selected information statements. They learn that 
editorials developed from the same factual informa- 
tion may differ substantially from each other. 
Highlights'. Using a list of statements about capital 
punishment (e.g. "Capital punishment deters others 
from committing serious crimes," and "Capital 
punishment is the same thing as murder committed 
by the government. "), students work in groups to in- 
terpret these statements and to write a group editorial 
based on their interpretation. Suggested guest 
speakers/resource persons include: an editor from a 
local newspaper, radio station or TV station; a jour- 
nalism instructor from a nearby university. 
Lesson 04: Developing and Evaluating 
Campaign Materials 

Summary: Students scrutinize campaign brochures 
and . ads with the hope of understanding how cam- 
paign materials influence elections. They form com- 
mittees to develop their own campaign literature. 

Lesson 05: Evaluating Sources of In- 
formation 

Summary : Students learn that two accounts of the 
same event can color the facts very differently. They 
study the effect of a headline on a reader's interpreta- 
tion of a story's content. (See Appendix A:4.) 
Lesson 06: Surveying the Community (see 
Appendix A:20 for this lesson printed In Its 
entirety). 



Lesson 07: The straightforward, Informa- 
tion lesson has the following tour objeo 



1. At least 85% of eligible students in the class will 
register to vote, 

2. At lease 75% of the students will be able to list 
three requirements for registering to vote in Ohio, 

3. At least 73% of the students will be able to list two 
ways or places to register to vote in Ohio, 

4. At leatft 30% of the students will visit at least one 
person or household and leave voter registration in- 
formation with that person or household. 

Highlights: Practical Politics, like most voter educa- 
tion programs, suggests inviting a resource person to 
visit the class who Is knowledgeable about the 
mechanics and requirements of registration and who 
is qualified to register those eligible students. The 
teacher divides the class into teams which design 
brochures urging community members to register to 
vote. Each team canvasses a designated area in the 
community leaving their brochures and other voter 
registration information. 

Lesson 08: Election Day Procedures: 
Preparing the class for a schoolwide elec- 
tion. 

Summary: This lesson Is designed to prepare students 
in the class to conduct an election for the rest of the 
school. That election could be for student council, 
class officers, homecoming queen or a mock 
Presidential election. This mock election should be 
conducted with the participation of a resource person 
from the country board of elections or the Secretary 
of State's field office. One objective of this lesson is 
for at least 30% of the students in the class, to be able 
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to demonstrate election day procedures with accessi- 
ble class notes* with fewer than three errors. 

Lesson 09: School wide Election 
Summary: Students play active roles in the electoral 
process; judges, poll workers, and voters* They set 
up an election dealing with the school using actual 
voting equipment* (For more information on how to 
conduct schoolwide elections, see Section 2*2 of this 
document.) 

Lesson 010: Alternative Form of Election 
Day Procedure: In-Class Election 
Summary: This lesson plan is an alternative to 
lessons #8 and 9. Rather than participating in a 
schoolwide election, students conduct a mock elec- 
tion within the class. A director, deputy director, or 
another employee of the Board of Elections, or an 
experienced and knowledgeable polling place official 
visits the classroom to instruct students about the 
election day process. Students participate in the 
voting process, using actual equipment. 
Highlights: To select a slate of candidates, the 
teacher randomly chooses eight students to serve as 
four teams of governor and lieutenant governor. 

Lesson 01 1: The Electoral College 
Summary: Students debate the need for the Electoral 
College in this lesson. Ejnphasis is put on researching 
the argumentative points by Birch Bayh (DHnditfna 
and Senator Orrin Hatch (RVUtah on reform or 
abolishment of the Electoral College* 
Highlights: The list of "Pro" electoral college and 
"Con" electoral college statements used as the basis 
for student position papers and debates are included 
in the Appendix A :2L 



Lesson 012: Political Party Structure: A 
Mock Convention 

Summary: This lesson provides the guidance for the 
operation of a schoolwide simulated political conven- 
tion. Students learn how to set up a major event in 
the school, write a party platform, campaign for 
votes and publicize their efforts. 
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NASSP: Tht Voter Education Curriculum Guide 

The Voter Education Curriculum Ouide developed by 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
(NASSP) is a 73 page book of political activities and 
lesson plans in the form of classroom discussion, research 
projects, debate issues, reading topics and committee 
reports. It includes a mock convention and election, polls 
and surveys, lists of multi-media and games, a 
bibliography and glossary of voter terms. It is designed to 
be used in conjunction with NASSP's "Young Voters 
Campaign" which is, according to NASSP, now a 
regular part of high school curricula and yearly activities 
in all fifty states and Washington DC. Alternately, it may 
be used independently as a supplement for secondary 
social studies, government, and history courses. 

The overall objectives of NASSP's Voter Education 
Curriculum Guide are as follows: 

1. To provide teachers with useful and itimely voter 
education material; 

2. To increase student awareness and interest in our 
democratic process; 

3. To prepare students for their civic responsibilities as 
adults; 

4. To familiarize each student with local registration pro- 
cedures and laws; 

3. To register all students of voting age; 

6. To enhance each student's ability to analyze ballot 
issues; and 

7. To acquaint all students with members of their com- 
munity who are active participants in the political pro- 
cess. 



The NASSP's approach to voter education is to present 
straight factual information. In direct contrast to 
Hawaii's Project PAVE, this curriculum features more 
academic activities based on historical data and election 
laws than motivational participatory activities designed 
to dispel student voter apathy. 

Each of the curriculum's five parts (Part I. Appreciate 
the Right to Vote; Part II. Understand Voter Registra- 
tion; Part III. The Importance of Issues in Elections; 
Part IV. Candidates in their Views and Qualities; Part V. 
Participation in Campaigns and Elections) are divided in- 
to sub-topics which give background information, discus- 
sion questions, and research topics, followed by student 
exercises. 

An excerpt from Part III, "The Importance of Issues 
in Elections," is included in the Appendix A:22 to il- 
lustrate the curriculum's textual style. 

The "Young Voters Campaign" component of 
NASSP's curriculum is a timely five-week program 
designed to increase young voter registration and involve 
students in the many aspects of the electoral process. The 
Young Voters Campaign which is detailed in the NASSP 
publication "Coming of Age in America" is a 
cooperative effort of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, League of Woman Voters, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils, National Association of Stu- 
dent Activity Advisors, National Honor Society, and 
Republican National Committee. The Young Voters 
Campaign supplements the curricular activities outlined 
in NASSP's Voter Education Curriculum Ouide. An 
outline breakdown of the series of events comprising the 
Young Voters Campaign is included in the Appendix 
A:23. 
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FEC Curriculum Guide 

The Federal Election Commission Curriculum Ouide was 
developed by the Public Information Office of the FEC 
and the FEC Clearinghouse. 

This three part guide* summarized by the outline- form 
table of contents printed below* was compiled for use in 
junior and senior high school classrooms. 

Federal Election Commission 
Curriculum Guide 
Table of Contents 

Introduction 
Parti 

Appreciate the Right to Vote 

A. ' Changes in leadership 

B. How elected officials influence lives of citizens 

C. Why each election and vote is important 

D. Why some people vote and others do not 

E. How and why a group has obtained the right to vote 

F. Purpose of voter registration 

G. Apply voting behavior principles to recent elections 

H. The importance of issues to voter turnout 

PART II. 

Understand Campaign Finance Laws 

A. The purpose of Federal election campaign laws 

B. Obtain and review copies of reports of Federal can- 
didates 

C. Apply campaign laws to new situations 

D. Apply laws regarding authorization notices 



PartflK 

Participation in Campaigns and Elections 

A. Campaign volunteer work 

B. Mock election 

Footnotes , * 

Bibliography 

Appendices 

A. History of Campaign Financing and Reform 

B. History of Voter Registration 

C. Voter Turnout Statistics 

D. Campaign Finance Statistics 

E. Hypothetical Questions 

F. Authorization Notices 

G. State and Federal Piling Offices 

H. Additional Roles in a Mock Election and State and 
Local 

Officials and Suggested Calendar of Events 

I . Definitions of Campaign Financing Terms 
J. Individual Activities in Federal Campaigns 

The textual format of the FEC Curriculum Guide iian 
expansion of the outlined Table of Contents* The guide is 
written in terms of educational objectives supplemented 
by answers to student discussion questions provided to 
give the teacher necessary background information. 
These answers are underlined so that they can easily be 
distinguished from the students 1 educational objectives. 
The FEC Curriculum Ouide recommends that answers be 
solicited from students in the form of classroom discus- 
sion, small group discussions or individual research. 
Teachers are asked to avoid lecture methods and. to en* 
courage student thinking and creativity. 

An example of the textual style used is included in the 
Appendix A:24. As in the Curriculum Ouide, the teacher 
background answers are underlined. 
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Elementary Level 
Voter Education 



The bulk of voter education efforts have been aimed at 
the junior and senior high levels. There is a growing con- 
cern, however, that the principles of "citizenship" might 
be most effectively initiated at the elementary level. The 
philosophy behind elementary level voter education is 
that a child's early enthusiasm and positive feelings about 
voting can help to lay the foundation for a lifetime of 
voter participation. 

Mock Elections 

Just as the mock election is a popular teaching device for 
voter education on the middle and high school levels, it is 
also the most widely used approach on the elementary 
school level. Several states have Undertaken the task of 
creating a simplified mock election for students In 
Kindergarten through Sixth Grade. C* those, Illinois' 
"Let's Vote," prepared by the Illinois State Board of 
Elections and Illinois Office of Education in 1978, was 
the first statewide program created for elementary school 
students. 

The program is designed to teach boys and girls that 
the vote is their voice in democracy by giving students an 
opportunity to: 

■ experience how campaigning influences the voter, 
. ■ speak out for the candidates of their choice, 

■ vote on a paper ballot, and, 

■ realize the importance of voting In secret. 

The subject of Illinois' elementary level mock election 
is not human candidates running for public office, but 
furry and feathered creatures vying for favorite dog, 
favorite bird, and favorite wild animal. "Let's Vote," a 
34 page pamphlet, provides the teacher with all the 
materials needed for the mock election with the help of a 
duplicating machine, except for a ballot box and the 



cardboard screens used to make the voting booths. 
Included In the pamphlet are: 

■ Teacher background Information offering teachers a 
short, simplified summary of Illinois' voting laws and 
customs. 

■ Comparison Candidate Sheets that list the four can- 
didates In each of the three election categories (for exam- 
ple, candidates for favorite dog are: Collie, Saint Ber- 
nard, Poodle, and Beagle) along with a brief description 
of each candidate's color, average size, and interesting 
facts. These sheets encourage students to consider in- 
formation about each candidate beyond its physical ap- 
pearance. 

■ The Teacher*s Procedures Outline which lists 
materials needed as well as providing step-by-step pro- 
cedures for conducting the mock election. These pro- 
cedures for pre-election and election day are reproduced 
in the Appendix A:25 to show how a mock election Is 
organized at the elementary level. 

■ Related Activities include a vocabulary sheet, student 
hand-out worksheets ranging In difficulty from a 
connect-the-dots to a crossword puzzle and other sug- 
gested classroom activities to supplement the mock elec- 
tion. For example, one of the classroom activities de- 
signed to teach students about the purpose of campaign- 
ing is to have boys and girls form campaign committees 
and to draw and cut out figures representing their can- 
dldates to wear as campaign buttons. 

' "Be A Voter," prepared In 1960 by the Arkansas 
Secretary of State, is based substantially on the same 
principles as the Illinois program. In "B t A Voter," there 
are three categories of candidates: 1) Wild Animals of 
Arkansas, 2) Trees of Arkansas, and 3) Crops of Arkan- 
sas. In Lesson One, "Registration," it is suggested that 
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students in the upper elementary grades fill out 
registration-type cards prior to the mock election to in- 
troduce them to the concept of registration. In Lesson- 
Two, '•The Campaign/' candidate comparison sheets, 
like those featured in Illinois* "Let's Vote" are 
distributed, and students are assigned to campaign for 
each of the candidates. In the mock election that follows, 
it is suggested that students pick the best candidate in 
each group. "Best" is defined as the candidate who most 
helps man. The Arkansas candidate comparison sheets 
are reproduced in the Appendix A:26. 

At this time, the Ohio Office of the Secretary of State 
is completing a Kindergarten through-SUth-Orade voter 
education program that pain mock elections like the ones 
included in the Illinois and Arkansas programs with an 
extensive collection of worksheets, vocabulary exercises 
and informational lesson plans. Ohio's Elementary Voter 
Education Package Is actually four separate programs 
designed for four different grade levels: Kindergarten, 
First/Second Orade, Third/Fourth Orade, ancy&f- 
th/Sixth Orade. Each program has an educational goal 
relating to the skill level of Its participants. 

■ Kindergarten: The goal of the Kindergarten program 
is: "To understand the concept of choosing." The central 
activity is a mock election where students choose a 
favorite animal, snack or color. In addition to guidelines 
for the mock election, the kindergarten program has two 
decision-making "readings" to reinforce the lesson of 
"choosing." 

■ First/Second Orade: The goal of the First/Second 
Orade program Is: "Establishing importance of making 
informed decisions." Again, the mock election k the cen- 
tral activity as students vote for their favorite bird, 
flower, and animal. The election to accompanied by 20 
handout sheets. Two examples of supplementary hand- 



outs "Voting is Choosing" and "Be a Smart Voter" are 
included in the Appendix A:27. 

■ Third/Fourth Orade: The goal of the Third/Fourth 
Orade program is: "Develop awareness of election pro- 
cess." In preparation for the mock election, which is no 
longer a vote for "favorites" but rather a vote for 
political candidates, students study the structure of the 
federal, and local government, political parties, cam- 
paigns, and voting dilations. A sample lesson plan 
"Political Campaif included In the Appendix A:27. 

■ Fifth/Sixth On*. 1 *e goal of the Fifth/Sixth grade 
program Is: "To understand that, within the democratic 
process, and Individual concern can become a campaign 
issue." This nine-lesson program centers around political 
decision-making and cutaliuta wim a mock etection us- 
ing a ballot that decided an issue rather than a candidate. 
The sample ballot states: "Should Clinton Elementary 
School have a dress code for Its students?" Lesson 3: 
"Your Concerns Can Become Issues" is included In Ap- 
pendlxA:27 as an example of we lesson plan style. 

Other Efforts 

One elementary level voters education program that does 
not fit Into the mock election category Is "The 1980 
Presidential Election" created by Peggy Booth and Betty 
Shryock of PBS Is Stephens City, Virginia. This program 
Is a series of three Informational worksheet packets 
designed for kindergarten/ first, second/third, and 
fourth/fifth. These exercises help elementary students 
practice basic reading, writing and reasoning skills while 

iniiuMuced to voting vocabulary. 
Kindergarten/First Orade: Worksheets include activities 
like connecting numbers to form the picture of an 
elephant or donkey or counting the number of delegates 
Jn the Virginia delegation. 
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Second/Third Grade: Worksheets increase in complexity 
to include activities like helping the candidate through a 
box maze of political primaries, putting the first letter of 
pictured objects in a series of boxes that end up spelling 
out "Register to Vote." 

Fourth/Fifth Grade: Worksheets are designed so that 
students learn voting vocabulary by using the same words 
in a variety of different worksheets. See Appendix A:28 
for an example. 

At this time, IPLE is working on a comprehensive 
voter education program for elementary school students 
which they hope will be disseminated nationally like Jieir 
high school level program. A sample exercise from the 
1980 IPLE Elementary Citizen Project is included in the 
Appendix A:29. 
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Election Officials As 
Resources 



Although many state and local election officials would 
like to see large scale, comprehensive, curriculum- 
centered voter education programs implemented in their 
localities, such an ambitious approach may not be im- 
mediately possible. As an interim measure, or as an alter- 
native, election officials can still make an immediate and 
valuable ^^ribution to their local school systems by act- 
ing as a resource for voter education efforts orchestrated 
by school officials. 

Local Officials as Resources 
For local election officials who want to become more in- 
volved in their school system's voter education efforts, 
the first step may simply be a matter of contacting your 
local school administrators and teachers. Educators 
sometimes hesitate to call on election officials because 
they fear that they are imposing. In most cases, however, 
teachers and school administrators are delighted by an 
election official's offer to contribute to their voter educa- 
tion efforts. 

We recommend, then, that you simply call or write to 
your local school authorities offering your services. 
When you do that, of course, you will want to make clear 
to them when you can be available and what you are 
prepared to offer from a number of possibilities. Local 
election officials can act as a voter education resource for 
the school systems in a variety of ways. Some of these 
ways include: 

Meeting with teachers, perhaps by offering them a Voter 
Education Workshop, to give them up-to-date informa- 
tion about election laws and voting procedures. Election 
officials could also describe a range of relevant classroom 
activities, possibly xeroxing and distributing sample 
lesson plans like the ones included in the Appendices of 
this manual. A teacher workshop can be an important 



step toward establishing permanent channels of com- 
munication with local educators for future voter educa- 
tion efforts. 

Preparing Election Briefs. In addition to inducting 
teacher workshops, election officials may want to 
develop and distribute election related information on a 
more regular basis. Topics for these 2 to 3 page; briefs 
could range from the mechanics of the voting process to 
the types of' legislation currently pending or potential 
reasons for fluctuations In registration and voting. Briefs 
could be distributed to. individual school systems, 
through state Teachers Associations, or include^ in rele- 
vant newsletters. ! 
Speaking to groups of students, either within the 
classroom or in an all-school assembly. Most teachers are 
(pager to have outside experts come into their individual 
classrooms. The advantage of talking with a class of 20 to 
30 students rather than an assembly of the entire student 
body Is that it gives students more opportunity to ask 
questions. However, in an especially large school system, 
talking to several classes together in an assembly may be 
the most effective way of reaching the ntajority of 
students. 

Speeches may cover a range of types including: 

■ Who I am/Position; 

■ How I got where I am/Background; 

■ What my duties are; 

■ Facts related to registration and voting (e.g., percent 
of people eligible to vote, percent of these registered, per- 
cent of registered who vote, number of people who voted 
for the winning candidate. Also see "One Vote Counts", 
Appendix A-l.); 

■ Registration procedures; 
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■ Voting equipment demonstrations; 

■ Importance of the electoral proc ai and 
iflwKat upcoming ballot issues will nave a particular 
impaction students. 

Officials speaking to college or college-bound students 
may also want to discuss what impact registering locally 
may have on them (e.g., loss, of scholarship status, in- 
surance coverage, etc.). what residency requirements are 
and where to register. 

Developing a Speakers Bureau. If election officials do 
not have the time or resources to speak personally to 
students, they may instead be able to set up a speakers 
bureau using other county or local officials, Election 
Board members, university professors, League of 
Women Voters representatives or others who have ex- 
pressed a willingness to speak to students. In addition to 
developing a roster of speakers, election officials may 
want to increase the value of the bureau by developing 
speech outlines, preparing a list of questions for panel 
discussions, training speakers, or even circulating notice 
through newspapers, associations, and the like announc- 
ing the availability of this service to alt community 
organizations! 

Helping conduct student elections. Each year most stu- 
dent bodies elect class officers and members of the stu- 
dent council. These elections provide several op- 
portunities for introducing students to official voting 
procedures. Many local election officials regularly tend 
the county's voting equipment to schools for use In 
school elections. This is an effective way of training 
students to operate the voting equipment they will actual- 
ly be using when they go to the polls. Using old or sample 
ballots may further contribute to the realism of this ex- 
perience. If possible, some students also may be able to 



come to the election office to learn how to lay out their 
own ballots. These could then be printed by the school. 
Finally, if computerized ballots are used, it may be possi- 
ble to tabulate the results of a school election using the 
school or county computing facilities. 

If election officials would like to help establish more 
comprehensive voter education programs in their com- 
munities' schools, they may want to inquire into the 
school's total voter education needs at the same time that 
they pinpoint how they can be most useful as an auxiliary 
resource. In an effort to gather information, as well as 
open communication channels with school ad- 
ministrators, election officials may want to ask ad- 
ministrators to complete a questionnaire like the one 
described in Appendix A-30. 

In conjunction with the information collected by this 
type of questionnaire, an election official may want to 
help organize a community effort to sponsor a voter 
education program in the schools. By bringing together a 
steering committee of interested citizens including 
parents, city council members, social studies teachers, 
League of Women Voters members and possibly 
representatives from both the Young Republicans and 
Young Democrats, election officials can learn about .the 
concerns and anticipated needs for voter education in 
their community. Encouraging young people to vote is an 
important part of a local official's Job, but it is not solely 
their responsibility. By involving other members of the 
community in the planning of voter education programs, 
election officials can ensure that their programs will not 
only have community support, but community interest 
and assistance. 
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State Officials at Resources 

White most of the field work and actual contact with 
teachers, administrators and students are most easily car- 
ried out by local election officials, state election officials 
are in a unique position to act as an information bank In 
support of voter education programs in the schools. In 
some states, several individual counties may be con- 
ducting effective and creative voter education programs. 
However, counties throughout the state may have no in- 
formation about programs and efforts being carried out 
by other counties. If state election officials can contact 
each of the county officiate on a quarterly to bi-annual 
basis, they can supply a central network for the sharing 
of educational ideas. 

Another way to increase communication among local 
election officials within the state is to publish a voter 
education section in the state election newsletter. Each 
newsletter could highlight a particular program that has 
been tried on the local level as well as give helpful hints 
for increasing student involvement In voter issues. Such a 
column or section would supply local election officials 
with a vehicle to share not only their voter education suc- 
cesses, but also their frustrations and failures. Local elec- 
tion officials may feel very isolated and even over- 
whelmed by the responsibility of educating young voters. 
A newsletter item may help them to understand that 
others share their concerns and frustrations. At the same 
time, it could acknowledge their Individual efforts to deal 
with the very important issues of young voter apathy. 

In addition to the newsletter, state election officials 
might distribute general information pamphlets to their 
local election officials along with guidelines as to how 
these pamphlets might best be used In the schools. In 
some states, the distribution of voter "data" sheets has 
been coordinated with a " Voter Education Day." In 



preparation for a "Voter Education Day", state election 
officials might want to put together a packet of informa- 
tion brochures designed to attract young voters. 

Another way in which state election officials can in- 
volve students in a voter education experience is by par- 
ticipating In projects like "Perspectives: Close Up." 
Most states now have a "Close Up" program that brings 
students to the state and federal capitals so that they can 
observe people in government making major decisions 
first hand. The Close Up Foundation located in 
Washington, D.C. has been in operation since 1971, and 
is an excellent example of the work already being carried 
out by concerned government officials. Without a doubt, 
visits to both the state capitals and Washington, D.C. 
help students to see their potential vote in action. Any ef- 
forts made by state and local election officials to en- 
courage and extend this program and others like it will 
benefit voter education. 

Both state and local election officials are In an excellent 
position: No one else knows as much about voting pro- 
cedures or the importance of voting and no one else can 
better help young people to learn about their democratic 
privilege to exercise that vote. If state and local election 
officials offer their time and energy to their communities 
as voter education resources, we will all benefit from a 
better informed, more enthusiastic electorate. 
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Registration-Related 
Activities 



A filial type of election-related activity which election of- 
ficials can provide in the schools is a voter registration 
program for students who will be qualified by the next 
election. Especially if combined with the activities 
described in previous chapters, such registration efforts 
can encourage students to act on the information they 
have been taught. A registration program for eligible 
students can at the same time help election officials reach 
in one stroke an important group of potential voters who 
would be harder to reach on an individual basis. 

State election officials can support such student 
registration activities both by promoting state-wide ef- 
forts and by supplying materials for locally-based efforts. 
/ Specific statewide activities could include: 

■ proclaiming a "High School Voter Awareness 
Month" week, or day to focus statewide attention on 
registration activities; 

■ soliciting the support of other statewide agencies (e.g. 
the County Clerk's Association, the State Board of Elec- 
tion, or the Student Coubdl Association, etc.) for a * 
statewide registration drive; 

■ writing letters from the Secretary of State's or Elec- 
tion Division office to high school principals requesting 
their cooperation with state or local student registration 

drives; 

■ having the Secretary of State and other ad- 
ministrators, including state legislators, conduct voter in- 
formation and registration assemblies throughout the 
state; and 

■ providing individual schools with materials ranging 
from posters to audiovisual presentations designed 
specifically for student voter registration programs. 

While such efforts are instrumental in focussing 
statewide attention on student registration, experience 



suggests that, to be most effective, stumer «gistration v 
programs should be carried out by, or In uwt coopera- 
tion with, local election officials. 

Depending on state laws concerning mall registration 
and deputy registrars, local election officials can sponsor 
student registrations in several ways: 

■ by providing students with (or reminding them of) an 
opportunity to register on an individual basis; 

■ by appointing deputy registrars within the school 
system to handle registrations; and 

■ by initiating more extensive registration programs. 
Each of these possibilities is described below. ' 

Individual Registrations 

There are several ways of registering students. In states 
where mall registration Is allowed, election officials can 
arrange with school officials to distribute voter registra- 
tion application forms during assemblies or in home 
rooms and social studies classes. Application forms can 
also be included with the diplomas handed out at gradua- 
tion. Officials who have done this feel that linking 
graduation and registration emphasizes the Importance 
of voting as an adult responsibility. Election officials in 
states without matt registration might consider registering 
students during their baccalaureate rehercsal and then 
providing voter registration certificates to accompany 
each registered student's diploma. An alternate approach 
might be for election officials to Include letters with stu- 
dent diplomas reminding students of the importance of 
voting and telling them where and how to register. 

While there are clear advantages to symbolically tying 
registration and voting with a student's passage into 
"adulthood," the message may get lost In the excitement 
of the moment. One alternative to the distribution of 
registration applications or reminders at graduation is to 
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mail these forms or letters to individual students as they 
turn eighteen. Birthdate information may be available 
from student records, depending on how these records 
are kept by individual schools and the willingness of 
school administrators to release such information. If the 
names can be obtained, a "birthday card" with registra- 
tion information could be sent. While the personalization 
of this approach may solicit a greater response from its 
recipients, it also requires a considerable effort by the 
local election staff. 

Deputy Registrars 

In states that allow election officials to appoint deputy 
registrars, election officials may want to allocate some of 
their deputies to the schools. School principals or their 
secretaries are often willing to serve as deputy registrars. 
This approach offers students a consistent and con- 
tinuous location for registering. In addition, by being 
able to deal with a person with whom they have frequent 
contact, students may be less timid about enterir , into a 
legal process. Depending on their schedules and attitudes, 
these deputies may also use student records in identifying 
new eighteen year olds and encouraging them to regis jr. 

There may, however, be some drawbacks to such a 
scheme. The use of school administrators as deputy 
registrars may make the registration process easier, but it 
may also lead some students to associate registration and 
voting with the disciplinary functions of the principal's 
office. An alternative deputy registrar approach currently 
being tried may circumvent these potentially negative 
associations. Local election officials in several states have 
deputized individual high school seniors (or Juniors who 
will turn eighteen over 'the summer) and given them 
responsibility for registering their peers. These officials 
feel that the peer relationship is valuable. 



To support the efforts of the administrative or student 
deputy registrars, election officials may want to recom- 
mend or assist school officials in developing a "Voter 
Registration Graph" monitoring the percent of the 
school's eligible voters that have registered to vote. The 
"graph" could be maintained by students and situated in 
an area of heavy traffic. In Washington State, where this 
idea has bee- tried, the Office of the Secretary of State 
awards the school with t "Certificate of Good Citizen- 
ship" when it reaches 100% registration. 

More Extensive Registration Drives 

It is no great surprise to find that some of the most suc- 
cessful student voter registration programs result from a 
combination of all the approaches we have described in- 
dividually. And the investment of time and effort pays 
greater dividends if the program becomes an annual or 
bi-annual routine rather than being a one-shot deal. 

The "grand design", so to speak, involves a number of 
players (State election officials, State educational of- 
ficials, local election officials, and local school officials) 
and therefore requires some careful planning and coor- 
dination. It is probably best to begin at least a year before 
the program is to appear In the schools in order to allow 
sufficient time for: '" 

■ defining (he goals and objectives of the program 
(perhaps in terms of material learned or numbers of 
students registered) 

■ designing and planning an appropriate program 
package (drawn perhaps from the variety of possibilities 
described in this volume) 

■ preparing, printing, and distributing the necessary 
materials 

■ implementing the program as planned 
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At the conclusion of the program, you will no doubt 
want to evaluate its effectiveness In meeting the stated ob- 
jectives and in operating smoothly and efficiently. The 
final program, along with the changes and improvements 
suggested by the evaluation, can then become a part of 
the standard operating procedure for all offices. 

There is every reason to believe that through such a 
carefully planned and coordinated approach, election 
and education officials can combine their resources to 
provide a valuable civic service at minimum cost and in- 
convenience to their normal operations. It is equally 
reasonable to believe that such a service would go far 
toward improving the public understanding of and 
perhaps participation in the American electoral process. 
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A: 16 Project Pave: Apathy vs. Activity 

(Let's Fight "City Hall!") 

Project PAVE, Hawaii 
A: 17 IPLE Curriculum Objectives 
A: 18 Lessoa five: Political Decision-Making 
A: 19 Canvassing Techniques 
A:20 Lesson Six: Surveying the Community 

(Practical Politics) 
A:21 Handout #12: Why We Should Keep or Abolish 

the Electoral College 

(Practical Politics) 
A:22 PART 10 The Importance of Issues In Elections 
A:23 Young Voters Campaign 

(NASSP) j 
A:24 UnderstaadCampalgn Financing Laws 

(Curriculum Guide, Public Information Office, 

FEQ / 
A:23 Teacher's Procedures 

(Let's Vote, Illinois State Board of Elections, and 

Illinois Office of Education 1978) 
A:26 /Campaign Comparison Sheets 

/ ("Be a Voter", Arkansas, Secretary of State, 
/ 1980) 

X:U Handout 1-1 "Voting to Choosing" et al 
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Secretary of State) 
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(PBS, Stephens City, V A) 
A:29 PoBtteal Scavenger Hunt 

(IPLE Elementary Citizen Project, 1980) 
Ar30 Questionnaire for Local School Officials 
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Appendix A:l 
OmVoIc 

One vote caused Charles I to be executed (in 1649). 
One vote made Texas part of the U .S. (in 1 843). 
One vote saved President Andrew Johnson from im- 
peachment (in 1 868). „ 

One vote made Adolph Hitler head of the Nazi Party (in 
1923). 

One vote saved the Selective Service System only 12 

weeks before Pearl Harbor ( 1941 ). 

One vote admitted California (1830), Idaho (1890), 

Washington (1889), and Oregon (1839) to the Union 

(1830). 

One vote elected Rutherford B. Hayes to the Presidency, 

and the man in the Electoral College who cast that vote 

was an Indiana congressman elected by one vote. 

One vote kept Aaron Burr, later charged with treason, 

from becoming President. That one vote elected Thomas 

Jefferson President (in 1800). 

Woodrow Wilson was elected President in 1916 b^carry- 

ing one state by less than one vote per percent. 

One vote made Oliver Cromwell Lord Protector of the 

Commonwealth of England (in 1643). 

One vote (in 1776) decided that Americans would speak 

English rather than Oerman. 

One vote changed France from a monarchy to a Republic 
in 1873. 

Appendix A:2 

Cue Study* .' 

The CHy Transit System 

The city transit system has put a tax question on the 
ballot for the voteers of the city to decide. The wording 
on the ballot will read: 

Shall there be additional tax of I mil) on real estate for 
the purpose of operating funds for the transit system? 

For the levy Against the levy 

A coalition has formed to support the levy and another 
one has formed to oppose it. Among those who support it 
are the Mayor, the Chamber of Commerce, Senior 
Citizen groups, and a group that calls itself Citizens Who 
Ride the Bus. The opponents include the local Realtors 
Association, the local chapter of the Auto Club, Citizens 



for Low Taxes, and a group called Suburban Opponents 
of Public Money for Buses. 

All of these groups and many individuals engage in a 
wide variety of activities in an attempt to influence 
voters. The Mayor has made TV and radio commercials 
urging support for the levy. The Chamber paid for those 
commercials and provided fact sheets to newspapers, 
radio, and TV, as well as buying ads in the local 
newspapers. Citizens Who Ride the Bus have provided 
speakers to civic groups and notices to church and 
organizational newspapers. 

The opponents have been equally active. The Realtors 
have held a number of press conferences to explain their 
opposition and have paid for several ads on radio, TV, 
and in newspapers. The local chapter of the Auto Club 
has established a telephone hot line to answer questions 
and has put out information brochures that explain their 
opposition. The Citizens for Low Taxes have taken 
literature door to door and provided speakers for 
debates, coffees, and talk shows. The Suburban Op- 
ponents have not done anything specific, but have com- 
plained to the news media that no one is paying attention 
to them. 

Both sides prepared carefully worded explanations of 
their positions for the local newspaper to print the week . 
before the election. Neither political party has taken an 
official position on the issue, and neither have any of the 
lootf elected officials except for the Mayor. The local 
League of Women Voters published an explanation and 
arguments for and against the levy. 

Both sides agree on a few facts: the levy is for I mill, 
which is one dollar on every $1,000 of the taxable value 
of a property; but they do not agree how much that will 
cost the average homeowner. The supporters say it will 
average $17 per homeowner; the opponents say $43. Both 
sides agree that an average of 27,000 people ride the bus 
every day.' But the supporters say that saves energy and 
congestion While the opponents emphasize thai means 
more than 260,000 people in the city do NOT ride the bus 
every day. The supporters say the bus saves the commuter 
money, cuts down on traffic congestion and air pollu- 
tion, provides the only means of transportation for many 
disabled, elderly, and low-income people. Opponents say 
the public should not subsidize a service used by so few, 
that the bus company would not need the money if it had 
better service, increased ridershlp, and reduced need for 
public subsidy. The opponents say they should increase 
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their ridership and use that extra income for improving 
service. 

The Mayor says better mass transit will make a more 
prosperous community; the Chamber says it will attract 
business; the Senior Citizens are fearful of higher fares 
and less service; and the Citizens Who Ride the Bus want 
to avoid buying a second car to commute in. 

The Realtors fear higher taxes will hurt their sales, the 
local chapter of the Auto Club fears loss of the gas tax 
revenues to build better highways, the Citizens for Low 
Taxes don't want more taxes for ANY reason. And the 
Suburban Opponents want to get their name in the paper 
because they are opposed to school busing and believe the 
two are somehow connected. 



Taken from Practical Politics, Ohio Department of State, 1980. 

Appendix A:3 
National Citizenship Test* 

I. A. One of the historic documents that is protected 
under glass in the National Archives in Washington, 
D.C. is the Declaration of Independence. 

Ture or False 

1. The first paragraphs of the Declaration of In- 
dependence are known as the Bill of Rights. 

2. The President is head of the legislative branch of 

the government of the United States. 

3. A full term of office for a United States senator 

is six years. 

B. You and the Law. Read the story carefully and study 
the questions about the rights of people involved. 

True or False » 
The scene is the living room of a private home. The father 
of the house has just finished breakfast. His twenty-two 
year old son is in his room. The doorbell rings. 
Policeman: Good morning, sir. I'm Sergeant Lynch of 
the Metropolitan Police Department. I'm sorry to tell 
you that Mr. Miller, who's the manager of the A and W 
Jewelry Store on Main Street, has reported that your son 
Bill took some watches from his store. I have a warrant 
here to search your house for mow watches that were 
stolen last night. 

4. At this point, Sergeant Lynch should just be 

allowed in the house to search for the watches. 



In the next scene, Seregeant Lynch enters young Bill 
Wilson's room. The officer looks quickly around the 
room, walks to the bed and turns the pillow over. He then 
goes to the desk where Bill is sitting and opens a drawer 
and closes it rapidly. \ 
Policeman: You're Bill Wilson, aren't you? I'm Sergeant 
Lynch of the Metropolitan Police Department. I want 
you to tell me where you were last night between six and 
six-thirty. Were you downtown? 

5. After he has identified himself to Sergeant 

Lynch, BUI Wilson must answer any questions he is ask- 
ed. 

After questioning, Bill Wilson went to the police station 
with Sergeant Lynch. Forty-eight hours later, Bill is still 
behind bars. 

Wilson: What am I charged with? Why am I being held? I 
want to get out of here now! Tell me why you are holding 
me or let me out. What am I charged with? 

6. At this point in the story, Bill Wilson has the 

right to know the charges made against him. 

Bill is on trial for robbery. The judge and jury are listen- 
ing to the District Attorney. 

District Attorney: . . .and here's something the Defense 
Counsel doesn't know, which proves beyond a doubt that 
Bill Wilson is guilty. I have a signed sworn statement here 
from Charles Miller of the A and W Jewelry Store. 
In this 8tatement,-Mr. Miller says he saw the accused, Bill 
Wilson, conic into the store and then rush out with the 
tray of watches under his coat. Now, Mr. Miller is out of 
town and can't be reached for a few weeks but, his sworn 
statement proves to me that Bill Wilson is guilty as charg- 
ed. 

Defense Counsel: Objection! 

7. Mr. Miller's sworn statement, which definitely 

places Bill Wilson at the scene of the crime, can be in- 
troduced as evidence. 

Bill Wilson is found not guilty. A month later, the 
District Attorney released a photograph as new evidence. 
The photograph clearly showed young Wilson running 
away from the jewelry store with the tray of watches 
under his jacket. The District Attorney moved for a new 
indictment, convinced that he would certainly get a con- 
viction on the same charge this time. 

8. Because of the new evidence, the District At- 
torney can reopen the case on the same charge. 
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C. The following questions are designed to test your 
knowledge of the First Amendment and of your rights 
and the rights of others when the freedom of speech is in- 
volved. 

Professor John Jones: Why should our boys die in Viet- 
nam? That war is our national shame. I for one expect a 
Communist victory in Vietnam and I for one welcome a 
Communist victory in Vietnam. 

Yes or No 

9. Did Professor Jones have the constitutional right 

to make that statement? 

"The American way of life is decaying. Capitalism is 
decaying. For the good of all Americans and mankind, 
the United States government must be overthrown and it 
will be overthrown.'* 

10. Testing your knowledge of the First Amend- 
ment, did John Jones have the constitutional right to 
make that statement? 

The murder trial which has rocked this community is still 
going on, and will probably go to the jury tomorrow. 
"As the jury filed down the steps to lunch this afternoon, 
C. Jones, a member of the Anti-Crime League shouted, 
and 1 quote, 'You characters better vote to convict the 
rat. We've got long memories here, and we won't forget 
anyone who lets that murderer go free.' " 

11. Did Clarence Jones have the constitutional 

right to make that statement? 

"If 1 had my way, 1 would throw every nun out of her 
convent, every minister out of his church and every rabbi 
out of his synagogue. If a man in religious garb were 
here, I'd show you a really useless character." 

12. Did the speaker, Jones, have the constitutional 

right to make that statement? 
True or False 

Rudolph Abel, a Russian citizen and a colonel in the Rus- 
sian spy network, was tried in the United States and con- 
victed of espionage. 

■ 13. in his trial, Russian citizen Abel had the same 
rights as if he had been an American citizen who was on 
trial. 

14. A school board may allow daily recitation of a 

prayer in school if those children who object are excused 
from the room. 
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15. States can limit an individual's right to keep 

and bear arms. 

16. Any citizen, even if he is not an officer of the 

law, can arrest someone he has seen committing a crime. 
At a hearing of the Senate Investigating Committee in 
Washington, a witness invokes the Fifth Amend- 
ment—refusing to answer questions on the grounds of 
self-incrimination. 

17. If this witness were on trial rather than before a 

Senate Committee, a judge could require him to answer 
those same questions on the alleged criminal activities. 

18. in your opinion, should the Fifth Amendment' 

to the Constitution be amended to force an individual to 
testify against himself? 

In September, 1957, the United States Army's 101st Air- 
borne Division was sent into Little Rock, Arkansas, to 
enforce the orders of a Federal Court. Before the troups 
could move in. . . 

19.' President Eisenhower was required by law to 

ask for and receive permission from the Governor of 
Arkansas. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are the senior American 
Military Commanders with headquarters in the Pen- 
tagon. 

20. If they unanimously vote to do so, the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff can use nuclear weapons without the 
President's consent. I 

21. Political parties are not provided for in the/ 

Constitution of the United States. 
You and Your Obligations 

22. A voting inspector may join you in the voting 

booth if he is convinced that you do not know how to 
mark your ballot. 

23. In a general election, a voter must vote for the 

candidate of the party in which he is registered. 

24. When a federal census taker appears at your 

door, you have the right to refuse to give him informa- 
tion about yourself or others living in your home. 

25. If a person is called for jury duty and refuses to 

report because he is too busy, he may be fined or pun- 
ished. 

Your local PTA group has been after your city for 
months to install a traffic light at a particularly 
dangerous intersection near the school in your 
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neighborhood. In spite of your warnings that a tragedy 
will occur if a signal is not installed, the city authorities 
have done nothing about it. It finally happened, a young 
boy was struck by an automobile and is being taken to the 
hospital as a group of angry parents gather near the 
school. Read their recommended course of action. In 
what cases would the parents be lawfully right? 

Yes or No 

First woman: 1 say this latest accident is an absolute 
outrage. We have got to get a traffic light on this corner 
by the school before even more tragic accidents occur. 
Let's put a picket line right here, right across the street. 
Stop traffic until they give us the light. 

J 28. If the parents followed this mother's recom- 
mendation, would their actions be lawful? 

Second woman: That's not good enough. Let's go to City 
Hall and picket it with signs. Let's picket the place until 
they give us the light. 

29. Would their actions be lawful? 

Third woman: Nonsense, let's keep the children home! 
That'll do it. Keep the schools empty. Let's see how long 
they stand for empty schools! 

30. Would their actions be lawful if they followed 

her advice? 



•Taken from frojtcl PA VE. Hawaii. 



Appendix A:4 

Activity 1* 

Strong and Goodwin Elections 

Here are two new stories about one election that might 
have been written in a city or school newspaper. , 

Elizabeth Strong easily beats Terrence Goodwin. 
Last night election returns came in for the Mayor's race 
in which Elizabeth Strong and Terrence Goodwin were 
running, and it was really over by 7:00 o'clock when 
Strong had built up a 3,500 to 1,000 lead. After the 7:00 
o'clock news Strong's lead was maintained, although 
Goodwin picked up votes in the suburbs. Elizabeth 
Strong carried nearly all of the city's precincts and 
proved a big vote getter in becoming the new Mayor. 
Terrence Goodwin nearly upsets Elizabeth Strong. 
Last night Terrence Goodwin received more votes than 
Elizabeth Strong after the 7:00 o'clock news and nearly 



won the Mayor's race. Goodwin had not campaigned the 
last couple of days in the city and found himself behind in 
the early tallies. After the 7:00 o'clock news Ooodwin ran 
up a tremendous vote total in the suburbs, although by 
10:00 o'clock the lead had been cut to 1,000 votes. Even 
though Strong was hanging on late in the night she was 
declared the winner in the morning by 4,300 ot 4,000. 

The following are six statements about the Mayor's 
election. If a statement is' true according to both 
newspaper stories, circle the word 44 Agree". If the stories 
disagree about the statement, circle the word 
"Disagree". 

1. Agree Disagree The vote was 4,500 to 4,000. 

2. Agree Disagree Elizabeth Strong was the bet- 

ter candidate. 

3. Agree Disagree Terrence Goodwin was the 

better candidate. 

4. Agree Disagree The tally at 10:00 showed a 

difference of 1 ,000 votes. 

5. Agree Disagree Elizabeth Strong picked up 

3,000 votes after 10:00. 

6. Agree Disagree It was easy for Strong to beat 

Goodwin. 



•Taken from the NASSP Voter Education Curriculum Quid*. 
Activity 2 

Secretary of Energy Information 
"No Allocation" 

"Secretary of Energy Shakily Defends Oil Companies" 
"Secretary of Energy Continues to Rap Oil Firms That 
Cut Productions" 

1. Each headline gives a different meaning to the 
Secretary's actions. What are they? 

2. Can you tell which side of the issue each headline 
favors? 
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Appendix A:5 

Realities off • Political Campaign: Pollsters and Politics* 

Developing Poll Reading Skills 
How much do you know about reading a political poll 
and determining whether or not it is reliable? This is 
designed to help you with some information in order to 
make more sense out off political polls. Read each ques- 
tion carefully. Choose the one response that best answers 
the question. Following each question is a brief discus- 
sion about the answer. Check your answer with the cor- 
rect one, and read the information. 
Look at the Table below. Following the Table are several 
statement*. Based on the da'ta in the Table* respond to 
each statement by marking one of the following answers: 

A. Correct B. Incorrect C. There is no way to 

tell if the state- 
ment is correct or 
incorrect. 



TABLE 16: Political Party Preferences of 
Two Age Groups in Zenith 

Political Age Groups 

Party 

Preference Younger Voters Older Voters 



Democrats 50% 70% 

Republicans 20% 23% 

Independents 15% 5% 

Don't Know^ 15% Q%- ' 

TotaL— ~t00%~~~ 100% 



I. Fifteen percent of the younger voters are 

Independents. 

2. The Democrats will win the next election 

in Zenith. 

3. Forty-five percent of the voters in Zenith 

are Republicans. 



Below are two sets of questions that were constructed for 
use in a questionnaire. Read carefully each set of ques- 
tions and decide which one question is best. Put the letter 
beside the question number. 

4. A. The President, Vice-President, and 

members of the Cabinet are in favor of the Jones Pollu- 
tion Bill. Do you favor the Clean Cities Program? 

B. Do you favor the Clean Cities Program over those 
other programs to improve our cities? 

C. There are two programs to improve our cities— the 
Clean Cities Program and the Jones Pollution Bill. 
Which do you prefer? 

5. A. Do you think the present mayor is do- 
ing a better job than the previous mayor? 

B. Do you agree with our governor that the present 
mayor is doing a better job than the previous mayor? 

C. Some people think our present mayor is doing a little 
better job than the previous mayor. What kind of job do 
you think the mayor is doing? 

A group of students in your school wanted to know how 
the other students felt about student government. They 
developed a questionnaire and decided to ask 200 
students to answer the questions. There were several ways 
they could have chosen their samples. Listed below are 
some of the ways. Choose the best method and put the 
letter beside the question number. 

: 6. A. Obtain a list of all the students in the 
American government classes. Put their names in a hat 
and draw out 200. 

B. Stand in front of the school and ask the first 200 
students who come up to the school. 

C. Obtain an alphabetical list of all the students. Divide 
the list into two alphabetical lists, one for boys and one 
for girls. Then choose every other name on the list until 
100 boys and 100 girls have been chosen. 

D. Obtain a list of all the student names in the school. 
Put the names into a box, shake the box thoroughly, and 
draw out 200 names. 



Taken from Project PA VB, Hawaii 
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Realities of a Political Campaign: Pollsters and 
Politics 

Answer Key 

Section I. 

1. A - Correct 

2. C - We cannot tell for sure how the election will 
cotne out. 

3. B • Incorrect; we cannot add across percentages 
in a Table. We cannot tell what percentage of all the 
voters in the Zenith the percentages represent. 



Appendix A:6 
Current Issues Inventory* 



Section II. \ 

4. C- 

5. A - These questions aVe the best because they ask 
the person about something as clearly as possible 
without trying to influenceihis response. 

Section III. !• 

6. D* This is the best sampling procedure because it 
is a random sample, each boy and girl in the school 
had the same chance of being in the sample as did 
every other boy or girl. 



Priority 



Agree Disagree 

I. Motorcyclists should be required to wear helmets. 

1 The drinking age should be 18. 

3. Marijuana should be legalized. 

4. Any draft should include women. 

5. Smoking should be banned in public buildings. 

6. Nuclear power plants should be outlawed. 

7. Gasoline should be rationed. 

8. High schools should have designated smoking areas for 

students. 

9. Our town should have a curfew. 

10. (add a local issue, such as a teen center, need for a stop light, a 

school levy.) 



* Taken from Practical Politics, Ohio Department of Suite 



Appendix A:7 
The Party Game* 

To simulate some of the excitement and some of the dif- 
ficulties in forming and maintaining political parties and 
to aid the student to understand the compromises that 
must be made within a political party to maintain a coali- 
tion of actions that is dictated by our election system's 
demand for a majority, have your students play the 
following game. 

Prepare a ballot with five or six burning school issues. 
Choose two leader type students to act as party leaders. 
Select appropriate names for your two political parties. 
Then tabulate the ballots and students who have made 
the same identical selections on their ballots as the two 



respective leaders yon iiave chosen automatically belong 
to their political party. This should then leave a group of 
students who become the Independents. The members of 
the two political parties now organize and conduct a cam- 
paign to recruit the Independents to their party. Deter- 
mine a winner by using a point award system. 
Suggested Campaign Issues 
1. Our present school subjects and courses: 

a. should remain largely unchanged; 

b. should be expanded by greater use of new educational 
media such as films and TV; 

c. should be changed drastically to give students a 
greater voice in choosing the subjects they want taught. 
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2. Student styles of clothing and grooming should be: 

a. regulated by teachers. School Committee or other 
adults; 

b. regulated by a clothing code drawn up and enforced 
by the students themselves; 

c. left to the taste and judgement of the individual stu- 
dent, with no formal codes or rules. 

3. The emphasis on varsity athletics in our school: 

a. should be increased to give students more of the spirit 
P^tatowho^^ 

b. should be decreased in favor of more physical educa- 
tion classes for every student; 

c. should be left about the same as it is. 

4* The grading system in our school should be: 

a* made simpler and less important as a measure of a stu- 
dent's success; 



b. made more detailed so that future teachers will know 
more about a student's accomplishments; 

c. left the way it is. 

5. The problem of classroom cheating should be: 

a. met by * student honor system, with students com* 
pletely responsible for their own conduct and penalties; 

b. controlled by school authorities with strict rules and 
severe punishment for offenders; 

c. ignored and left unregulated— students who cheat hurt 
only themselves, and they alone should worry about it. 

6. Homework at our school should be: 

a. increased; 

b. decreased; 

c. eliminated. 



♦ Taken from Manual for Teaching Voting Skills, B.J. Bartholomew, 
1980. 
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Democrat? Republican? Independent?* 

The following questionnaire is an effective way to introduce students to the concept of political parties and to satisfy a 
persistent question of what is the difference among a Democrat, Republican and Independent. A question the vast ma- 
jority of adult voters would find difficult to express. 

Question: What do you think sould be done relative to the following: ' • 

1 . Public Ownership of Natural Recources 



a) increased 


b) decreased 


c) kept the same 


2. Federal Aid to Education 






a) increased 


b) decreased 


c) kept the same 


3* Federal Program of Slum Clearance and Public Housing 




a) increased 


b) decreased 


c) kept the same 


4. Social Security Benefits 






a) increased 


b) decreased 


c) kept the same 


5. Minimum Wage 






a) increased 


b) decreased 


c) kept the same 


6. Government Regulation of Business should be 






a) increased 


b) decreased 


c) kept the same 


7 . Regulation of Trade Unions 






a) increased 


b) decreased 


c) kept the same 


8. Corporate Tax should be 






a) increased 


b) decreased 


c) kept the same 


9. Taxes on large incomes should be 






a) increased 


b) decreased 


c) kept the same 
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10. Taxes on business should be 

a) increased / b) decreased c) kept the same 

11. Taxes on middle income should b£ 

a) increased b) decreased c) kept the same 

12. Taxes on small income should W 

a) increased / b) decreased c) kept the same 

The statistics below show the/esponse of Democrats and Republicans on these issues* 
Democrat and Republican 

Responses to Questionnaire .... { 









uemocrat 


flvpUDUvHIl 


1. Public Ownership of National 










Resources 




inc. 


C7 CAJL 


i z.yvQ 




b) 


Dec. 


Io.O'tO 


31 .WO 




cj 


It 1 d 


91 fittt 




2. Federal Aid to education 




Inc. 


OO.ZvO 






o) 


Dec. 


11 AW*. 


^1 9 09k 




_\ 
w 


& io 


Al/.afvV 




3. Federal Program of Slum Clearance and 










Public Housing 


a) 


Inc. 


78.4% 


40.1% 


b) 


Dec. 


5.6% 


21.6% 




c) 


KTS 


16.0% 


38.3% 


4. Social Security Benefits 


a) 


Inc. 


60.0% 


22.5% 


b) 


Dec. 


3.9% 


13.1% 




0 


KTS 


36.1% 


64.4% 


3. Minimum Wages 


a) 


Inc. 


50.0% 


15.3% 


b) 


Dec. 


4.7% 


12.5% 




0 


KTS 


45.2% 


72.0% 


6. Government Regulation of Business 


a) 


Inc. 


20.2% 


2.6% 




b) 


Dec. 


38.5% 


84.1% 




c) 


KTS 


41.3% 


15.3% 


7. Regulation of Trade Unions 


a) 


Inc. 


59.3% 


86.4% 


b) 


Dec. 


12.4% 


4.5% 




c) 


KTS 


28.3% 


9.2% 


8. Corporate Tax 


a) 


Inc. 


32.3% 


4.0% 




b) 


Dec. 


23.3% 


61.5% 




c) 


KTS 


44.4% 


34.5% 


9. Tax on large income 


a) 


Inc. 


27.0% 


5.4% 


b) 


Dec. 


23.1% 


56.8% 




c) 


KTS 


49.9% 


37.7% 


10. Tax on Business 


a) 


Inc. 


12.6% 


1.0% 




b) 


Dec. 


38.3% 


71.1% 




0 


KTS 


. 49.1% 


27.8% 
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U. Tax on middle income 



12. Tax on small income 



a) Inc. 

b) Dec. 

c) KTS 

a) Inc. 

b) Dec. 

c) KTS 



2.7% 
50.2* 
47.1% 

1.4% 
79.2% 
19.4% 



6.3% 
0.8* 

35.3% 
2.9% 

65.0% 

32.0% 



•KTS - Kept the Same. 



Appendix A :9 

****** Wanted 
Classroom teachers from many disciplines to help 
students improve their writing and critical thinking skills 
in relationship to qualifications and characteristics of 
political leaders. 
Introduction: 

U you are responding to this ad b e cause you want your 
students to improve the above mentioned skills and 
become politically aware individuals, ^then read on. 
We've been trying to think of a way to heft students con- 
sider the characteristics and qualifications of persons 
who run for elective office. For example, what is it really 
like to be President or Senator? What characteristics does 
a person need to do a job like that properly? The staff 
feels that one way might be to ask students to write a 
"job description" for President, Senator, or any elected 
office which fits the objectives of this lesson. In order to 
fill this job opening, help wanted ads could also be writ- 
ten which describes the characteristics/qualifications 
which a person should have to be hired (or in this case, 
elected). 
. Objectives: 

1) to help students become familiar with the specific Ar- 
ticles of the Constitution which delineate the qualifica- 
tions and duties/responsibilities of President, Vice- 
President, Senator, Representative, etc. (can of course be 
adopted to state constitution or local city charter); 

2) to help students understand the complexities of each 
specific office and to determine the diverse skills 
necessary to carry out the duties of each office; 

3) to help students develop and Increase their basic and 
creative writing skills; 

4) to help students develop and increase their basic 
critical and creative thinking skills. 



Necessary Materials: 

1) pencils/pens and paper; 

2) campaign literature from specific candidates; 

3) copies of the appropriate Articles of the U.S. or State 
Constitutions or city charters; 

4) imagination. 
Procedure: 

Ask s t ud e nts to -writ* a job d e scription for Presi de nt o f 
the United States (or any other applicable elected of- 
ficial). This can be done individually or in small groups. 
Then ask: 

1) What does the (President's) job entail? 

a) what does the Constitution (charter, etc.) say he or 
she must do? 

b) what do we know that he or she does traditionally? 

c) what duties does the President have today that he 
did not have in the past, due to* increased technology and 
civilization? 

d) what might the President be asked to do in the 
future? 

Next ask students, individually or in groups, to write a 
help wanted advertisement which would evoke responses 
from appropriate candidates. Ask: 

1) Have you included Constitutional requirements? Age, 
citizenship, etc. 

2) Have you included or implied a sex requirement? 
Why? Why not? 

3) What are the major characteristics and qualifications 
you are looking for? 

4) How do these apply to your "job description"? 

As a follow-up activity, resumes for each of the can- 
didates running for the specific office might be prepared 
through research of the campaign literature, magazines, 
news weeklies, and personal contacts or communications 
with the candidates and/or their headquarters. Other 
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students might serve as a screening committee to develop 
a questionnaire which could be used in the job interview, 
and would then proceed with the entire scenario of inter- 
viewing candidates for the specific elective office and 
making a decision by "hiring" someone. 
As part of the debriefing process, ask: 

1) What happened? Who was hired? Why? 

2) How did each participant feel about his or her par- 
ticipation? 

3) What is the relation to reality of this activity (simula- 
tion)? 

4) What conclusions can be drawn? 



•Taken from 1PLE Newiletter, Fall 1979. 

Appendix A: 10 

Voters Rights Exercise* 

Objectives: 

to dramatize the previous obstacles to voting in the U.S. ; 
to dramatize extension of the franchise in the U.S.; 
to have individuals actually experience discrimination; 
to motivate indivduals to participate in government; 
to dramatize who wielded political power in the U.S. 
Directions: 

1. Ask everyone to stand. 

2. Ask everyone who does not meet voter requirements 
below to sit as they are called out. 

3. Debriefing: ask these questions: 

Who is left who had right to vote? (WASP) 

How did you feel when you were excluded from voting? 

How did you feel about those who had the right to vote? 

What did you learn from this exercise? 

What is the purpose M this exercise? 

Voter Requirements. 

1 . All non-protestants (in the early years of the federacy 
in most states being protestant was a requirement); 

2. Anyone who does not own property (by 1821, most 
states had abolished property or tax requirements); 

3. Anyone who is not white (1870, the 13th Amendment 
forbade denial of citizenship on the basis of race); 

4. Anyone who is not a male (1920, the 19th Amendment 
gave women the right to vote); 



5. Anyone who does not have $2.00 (1964, the 24th 
Amendment abolished the poll tax of $1 .00 or $2.00 that 
many states had required); 

6. Anyone who is not fluent in English (1963 Voter 
Rights Act made it possible for Spanish-speaking citizens 
to vote); 

7. Anyone who cannot read or write English well enough 
to pass a literacy test (1970, Voter Rights Act abolished 
literacy tests); 

8. Anyone not living in the same place for over a year 
(before passage of 1970 Voting Rights Act, most states 
had residency requirements of anywhere from 3 months 
to 2 years; 1970 law abolished any residency requirement 
of more than 30 days); 

9. Over the age of 18 (1971, the 26th Amendment gave 
citizens over the age of 1 8 the right to vote). 



* Taken from Inititote for Political and Legal Education; Educational 
Improvement Center: South 207 Delsea Drive, RD4, Box 209; 
Sewett. New Jeney 08080; 609-228-6000. 

Appendix A:ll 

•There Ought to be a Law"* 

Objective: 

To have students gain an understanding of the law- 
making process and the di faculties that this process in- 
volves (minimization of ambiquity, appeal to the majo- 
rity, avoiding conflicts with existing laws, etc.) by having 
them construct laws of their own. 
Activity: 

"there ought to be a law. . ." How many times has each 
of us uttered or thought these words? This phrase has 
almost become an American folk saying like "You can't 
fight city ball!" It is used most often by angry citizens 
upset over some situation, condition, or practice which 
they feel could be remedied if only there were a law on the 
books to deal with it. Any la« must start as an idea. 
1. Write the phrase "There ought to be a law. . ."on the 
chalkboard and then ask the students to complete the 
sentence by volunteering ideas about their own particular 
concerns. For example, there ought to be a law. . . 

* banning beverages sold In non-returnable bottles 

• requiring a traffic signal at the corner of Main and 
Church Streets 
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• lowering the mandatory school attendance age from 
16to 14 

• requiring jury trials for juvenile criminal cases ' 

• etc. 

2. The teacher should then select several of the suggested 
subjects for new legislation and divide the class into 
groups assigned to draft, the proposed laws. The students 
who proposed a particular law should be one of those in 
the group assigned to write it. Give them 13*30 minutes to 
do this. 

Note: Students should be urged to be as precise as possi- 
ble in the language they use in writing die laws. Hie 
wording should clearly define the law's rate (purpose, 
scope, limits) as well as its enforcement apparatus, so 
that ambiguities and interpretation problems can be 
minimized. They will probably find it difficult to frame a 
law that is both general in nature yet not open to a wide 
variety of interpretations. 

3. The lesson should be concluded by having each group 
read its drafted law to the class, and then discuss 
strengths and weaknesses of the law as written. 

In looking at the proposed law, students should be 
directed to recognize possible conflicts with existing State 
or Federal law, infringements on the rights of others, and 
legislation already dealing with parts of the proposal. 
This particular aspect can lead to an interesting discus* 
sion as well as some research into the above conflict 
areas. Many times people are not aware that there are 
particular laws already on the books and it is just a ques- 
tion of possible lack of enforcement. 

• Taken from Institute for Political ami Legal Education; Educational 
Improvement Center; South 207 Dekea Drive* RD4, Box 209; 
Sewelh New Jersey 08080; 609-228*6000. 



Appendix A: 12 . 
Illinois' Mock Election '78* 

Voting Procedures 

Voting procedures are designed to ensure that every per- 
son who has the right to vote has opportunity to vote in 
secret and that no one is permitted to vote who does not 
have the right. Each step has a purpose to this end. 

•In conducting the mock election, the Judges of elec- 
tion and the voters should be helped to realize the im» 



portance of following the required procedures. If a ques- 
tion does arise concerning an individual's right to vote or 
procedures, the decision reached by a majority of the 
judges prevails. 

If the potential voters are required to register in order 
to vote in the mock election, use the following procedures 
on election day. 

Stepl 

The voter receives an application form from judge "1." 
(A suitable application form is supplied for your use in 
the white pages of the appendix.) 

The voter signs the application form with his name and 
address and returns it to judge 44 !. 99 

Step 3 

Judge "1" reads the voter's name and address in a loud, 
clear voice, prints the name of the voter in the space pro* 
vided on the application form, and passes it to judges 
"2"and"3'\ 
Step 4 

Judge "2" and "3", of opposite parties, locate the 
voter's registration form in the files and compare the 
signature on the application with that on the registration 
form. If the judges are not satisfied by the comparison of 
the signatures that the applicant is the same person as 
registered, they may question the applicant as to the in* 
formation on the registration form or request additional 
identification. The judges should also check on the 
registration form that the applicant has not previously 
voted in this election. A person whose registration form is 
not in the files cannot vote without securing proof from 
the election authority that he/she is registered. 
StepS 

When the judges are convinced of the applicant's iden- 
tity, judge "2" or "3" repeats the voter's name aloud, 
initials the application form, numbers it consecutively 
with the other application forms and returns it to the 
voter. 
Step 6 

Either judge "2" or "3" marks the voter's registration 
form as having voted in this election. 

Step? 

The voter hands the initialed application to judge "4". 
Judge "4" stacks the applications in order. 
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Step! 

Judge "4" initials the back of a ballot and gives it to the 

voter. 

Step 9 

The voter goes into a voting booth alone to vote in secret. 
Before leaving the voting booth, the voter folds his/her 
ballot to that the vote is concealed and the judge's initials 
are visible. 

Step 10 

The voter hands the ballot to judge "5" . 
Step 11 . 

Judge ^p^he chs that the correct initials are on thcoufr 
side of the ballot to be sure that it is the same ballot given 
to the voter by judge "4" and, if so, inserts the ballot in- 
to the ballot box. 

If in step II, the ballot returned to judge "5" is not In- 
itialed, /it may not be inserted into the ballot box. 
However, if a majority of the judges agree that judge 
"4" accidently failed to initial H, a new initialed ballot 
may be given to the voter. The not-initialed, folded, 
voted ballot is put into a special envelope for spoiled 
ballots and is returned to the election authority with the 
other election materials. 



•Taken from Mock Election '78, State Board of Elections. Illinois Of- 
fice of Education. 



Appendix A:13 
muois' Mock Election '78* 

Voter Qualifications 

To vote in county, state and national elections in Illinois, 
a person must be a citizen of the United States, at least 18 
years old, a resident of the State for at least 30 days, and 
be registered with the appropriate county clerk or board 
of election commissioners. (Federal law has modified 
these voter requirements for national elections, extending 
the right to vote for President and Vice-President of the 
United States to mo re citizens.) 

Through the years voter qualifications have varied. 
Originally, voting rights were limited in most states to 
male landowners over twenty-one years old. Gradually, 
in state after state, the link that joined the right to vote , 
with property ownership was broken and other qualifica- 
tions were introduced. By 1860, almost all white male 
adults had the right to vote; but no others were permitted 
that right. The voter ranks were increased to their present 
size by the adoption of the 15th, 19th, and 26th Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States. The 15th 
Amendment prohlbi. ' limitation of the right to vote on 
the basis of race; the i9th Amendment granted women 
the right to vote; and the 26th Amendment; adopted in 
1971, lowered the voting age qualification from 21 years 
to 18 years. 

•In conducting the mock election, it is important to 
establish voter qualifications prior to election day to 
define who will be permitted to vote. You may wish to 
determine qualifications such as: to vote in this mock 
election a person must be a citizen of the United States, a 
student of the school for at least 30 days, and be 
registered to vote In the mock election. Be careful not to 
establish qualifications that would prohibit students you 
wish to participate in the activity from voting. 

When discussing voter qualifications, you may wish to 
have the students debate the following: 

1) "Be it resolved: Stricter voter requirements should be 
established." 

2) "Be it resolved: Voter registration as a qualification 
for voting should be abolished." 



•Taken from Mock Election '78, State Board of Education, Illinois Of- 
fice of Education. 
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Appendix A:14 

1PLE Student Simulated Election Sample Petition 

Petition for Office 

I. ; — : 



New Jersey, affiliating with the . 
quest that my name, to-wit: 



-, (City) of 



of said party for primary election as a candidate for the office of 

I pledge myself to abide by the results of said primary election and qualify if elected. 



the undersigned, a qualified citizen of 

County in the state of 

Party and that Party only, hereby re- 

, be placed upon the official primary ballot 

.and 



(Signed). 



Election Board 



1_ 



6- 



2.. 



4._ 
5.. 



7._ 
8.. 
9- 
10.. 



Taken from Student Simulated Election, Institute for Political and Legal Education. 



Appendix A:1S 

Election Game— Rotes for the Players 

Step One: Voter Registration 

0 Students must register before the deadline set by the 

teacher by signing the Registration and Voting List with 

their full names. x 

2) To be eligible to vote in the election, voters must be 

members of the class. 

Step Two: Nomination of Candidates 

1) After the subject of the election has been announced, 
voters may nominate the candidates. Voters may request 
a nomination paper from the teacher. 

2) After the voter has written in the name of the can- 
didate, the voter must get five class members to sign the 
nomination paper. 



3) Only people who are registered to vote may sign the 
nomination paper. 

4) Voters may sign as many as three nomination papers, 
but if they sign more, their signature will be eliminated 
from all nomination papers. 

5) All completed nomination papers must be returned to 
the teacher by the deadline. 

Step Three: The Campaign 

1) Teacher lists all candidates who have been nominated 
for election on the blackboard. 

2) Students may design campaign material for their can* 
didates such as posters, buttons, and slogans. 

3) Students try to convince class members to vote for 
their chosen candidates. 

4) Students may give two minute speeches on behalf of 
their candidates. 
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Step Four: Voting 

1) Voters fill out the attached ballot and vote for their 
chosen candidate. 

2) Election officers check off voters' names, and voters 
place their ballots in the ballot box. 

3) Election officers tally the ballots. 

4) Teacher places winner's name on the blackboard. 



•Taken from The Ekctkm Ceme, Election Division of Mwsachuietu, 
Office of Secretary of State, 



Appendix A:16 

Section II. Apathy vs. Activity* 

(Let's Fight "City Hall!") 

Objective I: 

To examine the current attitudes (especially political at- 
titudes) of the people involved in studying this unit, as 
well as the attitudes of friends and people in the com- 
munity. 

Introduction (To Students): 

The purpose of this study is for you to find out where you 
are really at, as an individual, in relation to the political 
scene. 

Activity A: Self Appraisal 

1 . Administer a personality test, such as can be found in 
Self-Scoring Personal Analysis Test, to determine 
whether each student is inclined to be introverted or ex- 
troverted. Examine the values and characteristics which 
influence behavior, on a subjective level, or; 

2. Use other measurements of self-appraisal in order to 
learn about individual preferences, values, and factors 
which determine choices and decisions. Does the study 
rely on looks, quality, cost, etc, or; 

3. Have students write a personal narrative discussing 
their personality and preferences as well as peculiar 
idiosyncratic notions, or; 

4. Have the students write about how they make deci- 
sions, e.g., how they make up their minds on issues and 
candidates. Are their decisions thoughtful ones or "spur 
of the moment" ones? to decision making rational or 
emotional, or; 

3. Use "Discussion Questions," found in "SECTION 
II. RESOURCES" to encourage the students to express 
their values and opinions. 



vlfyB: Quest. ■ • "aire, Survey, Poll . 

1. Administer th< ^estionnaire found in "SECTION II. 
RESOURCES", or, 

2. Deslgna questionnaire and have the entire group par- 
ticipate In ^answering. 

3. / Have a resource person discuss the "how to" of con- 
structing polls and questionnaires. , 

4. Tally the answers and display the results on a bulletin 
board, overhead projector, etc. 

5. Select different statements for discussion, e.g., "Our 
elected officials do not care what I think and what other 
citizens think." Have students share any experiences in 
which they contacted elected officials. 

6. Use the questionnaire again upon completion of this 
unit for evaluative purposes. Examine the changes In at- 
titudes. 

Activity C: News Articles 

1. Use the articles found in "SECTION II. 
RESOURCES", or; 

2. Discuss other articles which contain information 
about political attitudes. 

3. Have the students relate attitudes portrayed in the 
news articles with those in the questionnaire found In 
"SECTION 11. RESOURCES." 

4. Have the students summarize or react to the articles of 
their choice. 

5. Refer to SECTION III. if articles relate to polls so 
that the students could be encouraged to be 
discriminating. 

Activity D: Role Playing 

1. Divide the class into smaller groups and portray 
various attitudes, e.g., one person trying to convince 
other "apathetic" people to vote, several people discuss- 
ing a proposed plan to build a 15-story condominium in 
their area, a person trying to convince some friends to 
call an elected official about voting for a bill which would 
benefit a high school to which their children belong, or 

2. Have the students write their own situations and 
assign parts. Example: 

Person A: "Did you read that article in the papers last 
night about the guys who were caught putting fake people 
on their payrolls?" 
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Person B: "Yeah, that happens all the time in govern- 
ment. I bet some of our own legislators are doing the 
same thing!" 

Person C: "So what are we supposed to do? Conduct an 
investigation?" 

Person B: "The average citizen can't do a thing!" 

3. Have the group analyze the situation acted out in 

terms of their own attitudes. 

Activity E: Film Viewing 

1. Introduce the film. What Can I Do (Information 
Sheet found in "SECTION II. RESOURCES'* by re- 
questing that the group note the attitudes which are por- 
trayed in the film. 

2. After the viewing, discuss the individuals in the film 
whose attitudes were depicted, such as the taxi driver, 
young woman, etc. Discuss the way each Individual 
changed his/her attitude. 

3. Use the suggested discussion questions and activities 
found in the "Information Sheet." 

4. Survey the class or group to see whether their own at- 
titudes match any of the individuals In the film. Do they 
still believe as the cab driver that "You can't fight City 
Hall!"? 

Activity F: Points of View 

1. Have the students "draw" an object based on oral 
directions given by the teacher (e.g., a triangle within a 
square). 

2. Instruct the students that they cannot ask questions. 

3. Discuss the various results emphasizing how a person 
looks at a situation, article, etc. from his own individual 
point of view. 

4. In addition, discuss ideas in "Communication is the 
Key." Each student/person's frame of reference deter- 
mines what he sees. \ 

5. Use the following quotation by Henry Ford to further 
discuss "points of view": "If there is any one secret of 
success, it lies in the ability to get the other person's point 
of view and see things from his angle as well as your 
own." 

Objective 2: 

To examine the root causes of apathy, 
introduction (To Students): 

A lot of people just do not care about politics or govern- 
ment! They think that all politicians are "wheeling- 



dealing crooks" and that they cannot fight City Hall 
anyway! .Some people think all leaders are "wonder- 
men" and can do no wrong! Are we, as the people, 
"using" the means available to us to give direction to 
government, or are we "losing" our rights by not taking 
part now! How many times have you heard, "If you 
didn't vote, don't complain!"? Same idea! 

Here, we want to find out how and why we should 
"wake up and smell the flowers." Start by caring and be- 
ing interested in our present and future. "Who's" doing 
"what" to the people? 

Are we afraid of ourselves? Are we afraid of "big 
shots" or the system? Let's find out why we do nothing 
and don't care! Think of examples of apathy in your per- 
sonal life and show where you could have changed things 
around if you had taken a little positive action! 

Activity A: Questionnaire 

1. Construct a questionnaire related to some current pro- 
blem In the school or community. Design the question- 
naire so that the responses will be as follows: 

Yes, I am for (describe issue) and am willing to 

do something about it. 

^_ Yes, I agree with (describe issue). 

No, I disagree with (desc ibe issue). 

No, I disagree with (describe issue) and will work 

against it. 

I don't know; I'm uncertain. 

I don't care, it doesn't matter. 

2. Poll the general student body In the halls, at lunch, or 
in class (or poll citizens in the community). 

3. Summarize tne results and report to the group. 

4. Discuss the attitudes and willingness of those polled. 
3. Discuss the possible reasons for the attitudes 
displayed. (List: "One person can't do much!", "We 
tried doing something before but. . .", "I'll go along if 
someone else. . .") 

Activity B: Cartoon 

Introduce the cartoon on apathy found In "SECTION II. 
RESOURCES." 

2. Discuss: What is apathy? How is it demonstrated in 
the cartoon? What caused this apathy? 

3. Collect other cartoons or articles w ,iich depict apathy. 

4. Draw original cartoons showing apathy in various 
situations. 
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Activity C: Film Viewing 

1. View the film, Detached Americana (B/W, 33 min. 
Available at the Hawaii State Library and UH-SincUir 
Library). 

2. Discuss: What is involvement, non-involvement? Are 
we plastic peopfi 7 Do we mean what we say, e.g., "Good 
morning," "Hi, how are you?", "Howzk?", 'Brother," 
"Love," "I'm grateful"? Do we realize that we are really 
in America? Hawaii? Why do defectors return? Why do 
people who leave the Islands miss them so and long to 
come home to Hawaii. Ask any student who goes to 
school on the Mainland, etc. Ask any world traveller, and 
they will usually say, "Hawaii is 'da best'!" . 

ObJective3: 

To determine and implement project ideas to change 
apathy to positive action. 
Introduction (To Students): 

A "sleeper" is someone with a great potential for action, 
but is presently not moving anything or anyone! We have 
all known "sleepers." Are you a "sleeper" in your 
political awareness? If so, and you really want to wake 
up, TAKE THE FIRST STEP. . . 
Activity A: in-depth Study 

1. Select one or more of the sections (III to VI) in this 
unit for in-depth study. 

2. Encourage students to follow through with specific ac- 
tivities as a class or as individuals, e.g., lobbying for a 
bill. 



Note: 

One suggested approach is to use materials from SEC- 
TION I and II only, especially if time is limited. Students 
can work on individual and group projects outside of 
class time. The reports can be the climax of the study. 
The focus should be on getting students involved actively 
in the political processes. 

Activity B: Projects 

1. Have each student select a project idea which is of in- 
terest to him and which encourages involvement. 

2. Expand on "Project Ideas," on the following page, as 
a class, e.g., a student's survey can be used by the entire 
class to determine voter attitudes. 



3. Use the following quotation to stimulate students to 
select projects which will mean hard work: 

All growth depends upon activity. There Is no develop- 
ment, physically or intellectually, without effort, and 
effort means work. Work is not a curse; it is the 
prerogative of intelligence, the only means to 
manhood, and the measure of civilization. 

Calvin Coolidge 

Project Ideas 

The following list provides a "starting point" for the in- 
dividual students. It is recommended that a class period 
be used to discuss more innovative ideas. 
Audio-visual Presentations: 

Bulletin board display, posters, slide/tape show, 
filmstrip, videotape, movie, cartoon. 

1. Select an issue or topic related to this unit of study, 
e.g., voter apathy. 

2. Collect appropriate information and data, e.g., voting 
statistics. 

3. Write a draft of the script, list ideas for visuals or 
sketch ideas. 

4. Use interesting approaches to create interest, e.g., 
portray apathy as described by a student body not sup- 
porting its football team to point out the need for 
students to overcome apathy. 

5. Complete the project. 

6. Evaluate the project. Is the selected idea or topic 
displayed adequately or portrayed accurately? 

Written Presentations: 

1. Compile newspaper and magazine articles on a 
specific topk and write a summary. Present to group 
after guidelines are presented to help the students listen 
critically. Evaluate presentation with group through 
discussion, etc. 

2. Write an article or series of articles for the school 
newspaper on a topic of current student interest. 

3. Analyze commercials related to ca m paig n s in the 
newspapers, on radio, or television. 

4. Write a script for a radio program or television pro- 
gram dealing with voting information, an issue of con- 
cern, etc. 

3. Write a letter to a specific elected official dealing with 
an area of concern in your community. 
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Interviews; 

1. Select a resource person and make an appointment 

2. Organize questions and write them down in a clear 

way. 

3. Record the interview by taping or videotaping the in- 
terview. 

4. Evaluate the interview to see if the person really 
answered the questions. 

Pot Is ami Surveys: 

Refer to Activity B under Objective I of this section. 

The Resource Appendix following Section II includes: 
Discussion Questions; Voter Apathy Questionnaire; 
newspaper reprints: "Voter Apathy Cited in fight 
Against Pollution" and "Apathy Takes Legislator Off 
the Hook"; plus two apathy cartoons. 



•Taken from Project PA VE> Hawaii. 

Appendix A:17 

If LE Curriculum Objectives* 

The following is a systematic listing of important goals of 
the 1PLE curriculum. These goals are not written in 
strictly behavioral (measurable) terms, nor do they repre- 
sent an all-inclusive compilation of every objective of the 
program. Rather, they serve to provide the teacher, 
school administrators, and interested educators with a 
good overview of the major student goals, anticipated 
student knowledge, skill and competencies, and signifi- 
cant projected activities of the IPLE curriculum. 

Voter Education 

Broad Curriculum Objectives 

The purpose of the Voter Education Unit is that: 

1 . students know the names of candidates and the offices 
for which they are running in the primary, municipal 
school, and general elections; 

2. students define and understand the terminology of the 
electoral process; 

3. students understand the basic trends and sequences 
underlying the historical development of the American 
political system; 

4. students participate in, and conduct, a voter registra- 
tion drive; 



5. students organize and implement a permanent voter 
education organization in the school; \ 

6. students acquire the ability to analyze and understand' 
the structure of local, state, and national political parties; 

7. students compare and contrast the party platforms of 
the political parties; 

8. students evaluate the candidates and make personal 
judgements on their competence; 

9. students evaluate the success or failure of the political 
system related to the electoral process; 

10. students intern in campaign activities of political par- 
ties; 

11. students intern in Election Day activities; 

12. students analyze the role of the media in modern 
political life; 

13. students acquire the capability of supplying informa- 
tion to the community-at-large on the candidates, issues, 
and {Section Day activities; 

14. students conduct a candidates 9 night for the benefit 
of the larger community; 

13. students register and vote when they reach the age of 
eligibility; 

16. students analyze and evaluate the Electoral College 
system of presidential selection; 

17. students develop leadership qualities through in- 
volvement in the various activities related to Voter 
Education. 

Specific Objectives 
Voter Registration Drive 

1* students develop a working knowledge of the laws, 
procedures, and requirements for voter registration. 

2. students develop skills in "targeting" their local com- 
munity in order to conduct a successful voter registration 
drive. 

3. students role-play campaign procedures (e.g., 
telephoning, precinct canvassing) to prepare for actual 
activities. 

4. students conduct a voter registration drive for the 
eligible student population of the school and/or com- 
munity. 

3. students analyze and make judgments about the at- 
titudes and feelings of the American electorate. 
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Election Information/Issue Analysis Center 

1 . students identify the offices and candidates in the dec- 
tion. 

2. students establish and operate an election information 
center and issue analysis center. 

3. students list and identify important international, na- 
tional, state, and local issues in the campaign. 

4. students compare and contrast the opposing view- 
points on important international, national, state, and 
local issues. 

5. students formulate logical, informed opinions on such 

issues. 



Simulated Election 

1. students simulate the principal components of a 
general election, i.e., voter registration, political party 
organization, campaign techniques, a Board of Elections, 
and the actual voting process. 

2. students use a voting machine. 

3. students develop a "party platform." 
Political Education Assembly/Candidates Night 

1. students schedule and conduct an assembly and/or 
community candidates night at which candidates for of- 
fice will speak. 

2. all students become aware of the candidates and issues 
in an upcoming election. 

•Taken from Voter Education Unit, Institute for Political and Legal 
Education. 



Appendix A:18 

Lesson Five'Potttkal Decision Making 

What are the Influences on Political Decisions? 

Objectives: 

1. Participating students will be able to explain 
"influence" on political decision-making particularly the 
role of the lobbyist. 

2. Participating students will be able to identify some of 
the factors influencing legislative policy. 

Activities: 

1 . Students will identify those lobbyists who actively lob- 
bied for a major piece of legislation and explain the 
techniques used. 

2. Students will invite a lobbyist to discuss his/her role 
and method of operation, and will question the lobbyist 
on the extent of his influence, the amount of money used, 

School Busing 



and the ethics involved. 
What are the laws controlling lobbyists? 
Is there a need for more control? 
Is it justifiable to use material means to influence 
decision-makers? 

Has the lobbyist usurped the democratic process and is 
legislation now being made by lobbyists rather than by 
elected representatives? 

3. Students will use the IPLE simulation game Lobby- 
ing. 

4. Students will lead a discussion to identify factors af- 
fecting political decision-making. One student draws a 
chart on the blackboard using a selected example, such as 
forced school busing. As students provide appropriate 
answers, the chart should be filled. 



Taken from Voter Education Unit, Institute for Political and Legal 



Factor 



Legislator's 
Actions, Reactions 



End Result 



1. Government conducting 
experimental busing 

2. Riots occur in 90% of all bused 
schools 

3. Opinion polls show that W% of 
voting Constituents oppose busing 

4. Organized lobbyists oppose busing 



1. Remain neutral 

2. Become negative 

3. Makes issue of opposition 

4. Demands end of busing 



1. Busing experiment begins 

2. Attempts occur to end busing 

3. School busing appears to be ended 

4. Busing is ended 
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Appendix A:19 

Procedure 

Community canvassing includes the essential elements of 
introductions, delivery, and follow-up to insure-success. 
An effective procedure always involves the following: 
knock; carry a clipboard with all vital voter details; and 
proceed with, "Good morning (or afternoon). I'm (name 

of person) from High School as 

part of the Institute for Political awl Legal Education, 

and we are canvassing : • com* 

munity. Would you mind answering these brief 
questions'? 0 Request their name, address, telephone 
number, and if there are any unregistered voters in the 
household (especially 18 year olds). If there are 
unregistered voters, ask whether they need transportation 
or babysitting service. Lists of eligible voters and 
sometimes unregistered individuals are available through 
the local political parties, especially committeemen or 
women or the board of elections. Revised Title 19 voting 
laws state: 

' In each county the commissioner of registration shall 
submit to the Secretary of State, on or before February 
IS of each year, a plan providing for evening registra- 
tion for the primary election, and on or before July 1, 
plans for evening and mobile registration. Such plan 
for mobile registration may include door-to-door 
registration and shall include the schedule and route to 
be followed by the mobile registration units. On or 
before the last school day on which a person may 
register to be entitled to vote . . . the commissioner of 
registration . . . *hc't arrange for and conduct 
registration in each public and non-public high school 
in the county, of all students who are eligible to register 
to vote in the ensuing election. School officials shall 
cooperate with efforts to register students in such 
schools. 

R.S. 19:31-2 

llie following is a suggested listing of community can- • 
tossing techniques. Students should recall that a ctnvass- 
ing campaign is effective if it is properly organized and 
carefully presented to the public. 

1 . Introduce yourself and state the name of the organiza- 
tion you represent. 

2. Not? any services requested or unanswerable qucs- 



3. Explain the importance of voter registration and the 
significance of electing representatives to government. 

4. Be courteous and neat in appearance. 

5. Avoid arguments and lengthy discussions. 

6. Mark on a list any resident not available during can- 
vassing in addition to those assisting in transmitting the 
information. 

7. Carry sufficient literature, but do not convey the im- 
pression of a bill collector or vendor. 

8. Canvass between the hours of 4:00 and 9:00 p.m. on 
week days and full days on Saturday and Sunday. Incle- 
ment weather is excellent since it keeps residents indoors. 

Following the canvass, it is important to compile the 
worksheets from the canvass sheets as quickly and effi- 
ciently as possible. The clerical staff can assist in main- 
taining worksheets by name, address, and telephone 
number (noting unregistered voters) and need for 
transportation or babysitting service. Note that transpor- 
tation should involve one car with driver and/or a 
male/female. Babysitters should be individuals living as 
close to the person 1 s neighborhood as possible so that the 
parent feels more comfortable leaving the child. Survey 
teams should consist of a male and female, a combina- 
tion that puts most people at ease. 

Prior to community canvassing, participants should in- 
vestigate the motivation of individuals to vote in an elec- 
tion. 

A panel of students should assume the roles of various 
character types such, as a policeman, labor union 
member, a stockholder of IBM, etc., in order to analyze 
voter habits and reasoning. Factors influencing the in- 
dividual voter would include the significance of an elec- 
tion, the impact of the outcome, particularly in areas of 
high single party concentration, and the comparative 
costs of voting and non-voting; 

Simulation 

In order to prepare for canvassing in the community this 
activity should be introduced to the student by means of a 
simulation. Generally, if objectives are formulated in ad- 
vance by the instructor, the method of presentation will 
be easily translated into a simulation. 

Start with two people (one on one) and define the set- 
ting as simply as possible with a minimal amount of 
props. For example, place a chair or table between two 
students to differentiate the inside from the outside of a 
house. Build on the opening segment by adding a variety 
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of character types such as conservative, liberal, 
sophisticated, cooperative, or hostile individuals. In 
response to all these types, please impress on^the can- 
vassers: 

1. Keep cool and calm; 

2. Be polite; 

3. Don't waste time making converts; 

4. Answer any questions they might have politely, but 
stay off the "soap box"; no speeches! 

Observe the manner in which the canvasser approaches 
the resident and note improvements. Incorporate "alter 
egos" of pro and con attitudes toward voting to influence 
the characters being portrayed. Note as the individual 
hesitates for a second in between sentences in their 
response, the canvasser should quickly interject with 
another question. An example of this format follows: 
Canvasser: Would you mind answering some brief ques- 
tions? 

Alter Ego: Tell her you're busy with the children. 
Resident: I'm sorry, my children are keeping me very 
busy. 

A few bask rules of thumb should be followed: 

1 . Start the students one on one on the role play; 

2. Add different type characters (i.e., Archie Bunker, 
sophisticate, etc.); 

3. After one on one then use alter egos; 

4. Have students reverse roles (this is done so that the 
student becomes cognizant of the arguments both for and 
against the person wanting to register or vote). 



•Taken from Voter Education Unit, IPLE. 
Appendix A:20 

Lesson 6* Surveying the Community 

Background Information 

It is often important to guage the political interest of a 
community "to make important decisions such as how 
much literature to distribute in that community, how 
often a message should be broadcast on radio or TV, or 
how often speakers on an issue need to make ap- 
pearances. 

One way to get an idea of the interest of the people in 
the area is to do a survey. This general survey of political 



interest serves several useful purposes for the students: 

1. It gets them into the community to get acquainted 
with the people; 

2. It gives students ideas of the community they live in; 

3. Students get either positive or negative reactions from 
the community to voting, and the reasons why; 

4. It gives students an opportunity to collect and process 
data on their community. 

Arthur Hadtey, in his recent book The Empty Polling 
Booth, found that the most startling characteristic of 
people who do not vote, as compared to people who do 
vote, was that a much higher percentage of non-voters 
believed that their lives are determined by luck. Voters 
were much more likely to believe they could plan their 
lives. He does not accept the stereotype of the non-voter. 
The characteristics of the non-voter were thought to in- 
dude being: young; female; rural; Southern; less well 
educated; lower income; probably a member of a minor- 
ity group. Hadley found that in fact a high percentage of 
non-voters were well educated, higher income, white, 
male, urban, and Northern— no different from voters. 
The only substantial difference was that non-voters don't 
believe they can plan their lives, but voters believe they 
can. 

Preparation 

1. Make copies of the Survey. Allow 3 copies per stu- 
dent. 

2. Familiarize yourself with the procedure for processing 
the results. 

3. You might want to contact the local newspaper to 
have them print your results in the newspaper. 

Objectives 

1 . Given a questionnaire, students will be able to conduct 

a survey and process the date. 

Activities 

1. Have students conduct the survey. Then discuss with 
them: What kinds of responses did you get? Were people 
reacting favorably to you? Negatively? How much time 
did you need to spend in the neighborhood? 

2. Have students tally and process the results of the 
survey, using the materials provided. 

Sense of Political Efficacy: the more a person feels he 
is able to influence government and have government 
respond, the higher is that person's sense of political ef- 
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ficacy (PE). That is, it to the degree to which an in- 
dividual feels that he or she can influence political deci- 
sions or that government to responsive to him or her. 

Tallying the results: give one point to every Disagree 
response. The range of scores possible for each respon- 
dent if 0 - 3. If the score to 0, 1, or 2, we will call that a 
LOW sense of political efficacy. If the score to 3, 4, or 3, 
we will call that a HIOH sense of political efficacy. Make 
a tally sheet like the one that follows. 

Based on the tallies the students have made, ask the 
following questions. 

1. Does there seem t&^be a relation between sex iden- 
tification and sense of political efficacy? If so, what? 
What might be the reasons? 

2. Does there seem to be a relation between racial iden- 
tity and sense of political efficacy? If so, what? What 
might be the reasons? 

3. Does there seem to be a relation between political 
party preference and sense of political efficacy? If so, 
what? What might be the reasons? 



Resource Persons 

Any person who has been involved in conducting polls or 
surveys would be helpful for this lesson. Advertising 
agencies are often asked to do polling for candidates. 
Someone involved In census taking has also .been involved 
in the processing of data. The county Republican or 
Democratic chairperson might also be of help to the 
students in processing this information. Some of these 
resource persons might be very interested in the statistics 
the students come up with. 
Helpful Hints 

In many communities, the area the students survey will 
probably be quite homogeneous politically and racially. 
That will make it more difficult to use the tabulated 
results to discuss comparative feelings of political ef- 
ficacy between race or parties. However, it does mean 
that students may be able to describe with some accuracy 
the degree of political efficacy felt by members of that 
community. 



•Ttken From Practical Politics. 



Survey Form 

Fill in the following information for each person youinterview: 

Sex Male Female 

Political Party 

Preference Democrat Republican Neither 

Racial Identity White Non-white 

1 . I don't think public officials care much about what people like me think. 

Agree \ Disagree. 

2. The way people vote is the main thing that decides how things are run in this country. 

Agree Disagree 

3. Voting is the only way that people like me can have any say about how the government runs things. 

Agree Disagree 

4. People like me don't have any say about what uie government does. 

Agree _ Disagree 

5. Sometimes politics and government seem so complicated that a person like me can't really understand what's going 
on. 

Agree . Disagree 

Tally Form 
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Appendix A:21 
Handout #12* 

Why We Shoald Keep the Electoral College 

The Electoral College strengthens the two-party system; 

abolishing it would encourage other political parties to 

back their own candidates, fragmenting the election 

system. 

The Electoral College helps to strengthen the federal 
system of government by having two electoral votes for 
each state (same as equal representation in the Senate). 
This gives states, as units, a direct role in presidential 
elections. 

Because it is representative voting, tedious recounts of 
whole states elections and challenges have not been a pro- 
blem. 

Because the winning candidate racks up so many electoral 
votes (the winner-take-all situation) the candidate can be 
perceived as being the absolute best choice; national sup- 
port and backing is always desirable. 
Minimizes the temptation for election fraud. 
Because even the smallest state is guaranteed at least 3 
electoral votes, candidates are forced to give them some 
consideration. 

There rea"v is no pressing need for changing the Con- 
stitution 

Because minorities tend to be concentrated in large states, 
they can hrfve an important effect on the outcome in 
those states. Direct election would dilute their political in- 
fluence, leaving them with diminished influence. 
The Electoral College has worked so far; leave it alone. 
Why We Should Abolish the Elector*! College 
With the Electoral College it is not guaranteed that the 
candidate with the majority of the popular vote will get 
elected. In 1824, 1876, and 1888 the Presidents elected 
were not the choice of the majority of the people. 
With the large states having the most electoral votes, can- 
didates tend to spend all or most of their time there while 
smaller states may not even see a presidential candidate. 
A bare majority of voters in a relatively small number of 
big states could elect a President. 
In 1801 and 1824 no candidate received majority electoral 
vote. Election of President (per Constitution) decided by 
U ,S. Hous* of Representatives. 



There is much reason to suspect that the Electoral Col- 
lege promotes voter apathy. 

One person, one vote should be adhered to, and the pre- 
sent system does not provide it— direct election would. 
Each state receives at least three electoral votes regardless 
. of population. This means states with less population are 
favored in electoral votes. 

Because there is no legal requirement for an elector to 
vote for the candidate to whom she/he Is pledged, it may 
happen that the candidate chosen by popular vote does 
not win. 

Electors function as rubber stamps. 
The Electoral College is cumbersome, expensive, and un- 
necessary. 



♦Taken from Proctkol Politics. 

Appendix A:22 

Part III. The Importance of Issues in Elections* 

A. Issues Today, Yesterday and Tomorrow 

Issues of one kind or another throughout America's 
history have been the rallying cause, and focal point for 
political discussions, debates, reform, revolution, jand 
steady social change. The Issues, the leaders, and the in- 
terest groups which championed them, in many ways 
have been instrumental in the emergence of today's 
democratic civilization. 

An election, like the one currently going on, often 
brings about many issues of special public concern 
around which people with common interests form 
groups, and exert political influence by generating public 
support, working for candidates and specific legislation, 
and voting at the ballot box. 

Interest groups cover a whole range of issues and many 
have offices in Washington, D.C. , or in the state capitals 
where staff members spend most of their time trying to 
gain lawmakers and public support on issues that are im- 
portant to their members. 

0. How Issues of the Past are Institutions of Today 

Summarizes how each of the following issues have af- 
fected living and lifestyles, either with classroom discus- 
sion, research projects, debate issues, reading files or 
committee reports. Describe in the context of the times, 
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the contrast with its practice nationwide today. 

■ freedom of religion 
B free press 

■ trial by jury 

■ right to vote 

■ public schools 

■ social security 

■ civil rights 

■ medicaid 

C. Issue Oriented Interest Groups and How They Func- 
tion 

Investigate the number and kinds of issue oriented in- 
terest groups that function in your community and at the 
state capitol. 

Choose an issue that you feel strongly about. It can be 
a school, community, state, nation(al) or global issue. 
Find out what interest groups are involved on both sides 
and their viewpoints. Plan ways in which you can par* 
ticipate in an organization that is working on that issue. 

Research one of the large interest groups such as the 
Sierra Club, NOW, the United Farm Workers, the 
NAACP, and others and determine tne issues which are 
of their direct concern. 

Exercise 10: Getting on the ballot is an example of a 
NASSP student exercise: 

Exercise 10 

Getting on the Ballot 
Purpose 

To make students aware of candidate qualifications and 
of the procedures a candidate must follow to get his or 
her name on the ballot. 
Background Information 

On the day of the general election when the ballot is 
distributed to the voter, the candidate's ordeal is over, his 
or her fate lies with the voter. 

Most voters are aware of the weeks, months, and even 
years of campaigning that the candidate has faced, but 
few are aware of the qualifications and procedures re- 
quired to get his or her name on the ballot— the qualifica- 
tions and procedures to become a candidate. 

The qualifications for candidacy vary with the unit of 
government and with the office. Most, however, pertain 
to citizenship, age, and residency. The following 
qualifications for U.S. Senators and U.S. Represen- 



tatives are set forth in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attain* 
ed to the Age of thirty Years, and been nine years a 
Citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained to the Age of twenty-five Years, and been 
seven years a Citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of the State in 
which he shall be chosen. 

The qualifications for all other candidates in a State 
election may be found in the state constitution, for exam- 
ple: 

To be eligible to hold the office of Governor, Lieute- 
nant Governor, Attorney General, Secretary of State, 
Comptroller or Treasurer, a person must be a United 
States citizen, at least a certain age, and a resident of 
this State for a designated number of years preceding 
this election. 

Student Activities 

1. Have the students interview local elected officials to 
learn about the procedure they followed to get their 
names on the ballot for different offices. 

2. Research independent and minor party candidates to 
determine how they got on the ballot. 

3. Encourage the student to discuss why the qualifica- 
tions for candidacy generally pertain to citizenship, 
residency, and age. 

4. Have the students present a symposium to discuss the 
following questions: 

a. Which qualifications for candidacy are most impor- 
tant? Why? 

b. Which qualifications for candidacy might be 
modified? Why? 

5. Discuss with the students the purpose of nomination 
papers. Encourage the students to develop nomination 
paper requirements which might be used in student- 
council and class elections. 

6. Give the students an opportunity to discuss why it is 
important for candidates to disclose their economic in- 
terests. Discuss questions such as the following: 

a. If a candidate for treasurer has interest in a bank, how 
might this influence his actions, if elected? 
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b. If a legislator owns a road-building company, bow 
might this influence his vote on certain bills? Do you 
think such a senator or representative should be required 
to refrain from voting on such bills? How can he repre- 
sent the people if he does not vote? 

c. Do you think certain economic interests should be 
made public as the law now requires or does a candidate 
have a right to privacy? 

7. A primary election in which the voter is not required 
to state his or her party preference is called an "open" 
primary. Have the students research to learn if any states 
have open primary elections. 

g. Encourage the students to learn the names of their 
representatives in the City of General Assembly. Have 
them periodically investigate the records of these 
legislators on issues of interest to the students. 

Appendix A:23 
Young Voters Campaign* 

5 Weeks 

Weekly Calendar of Events 

Preparation Week 

1. Set up organization & view 15-minute cassette/film- 
strip 44 Youth Vote." 

2. Principal selects a faculty advisor. 

3. Advisor calls a meeting to form a School Advisory 
Board: 

Faculty Advisor 
Student Council President 

Class Presidents See page 5, NASSP "Coming 

Student Newspaper Editor of A «« » America" 
Service/Citizenship Club Presidents 
Department Chairmen & Chairwomen 
(government, social studies, history) 
Other interested Students A Faculty 

4. The Advisory Board selects a Student Steering Com- 
mittee which functions as the executive council and is 
comprised of the chairpersons on the: 

Voter Education Task Force See page 7, NASSP 
Registration Task Force " Comi ** ° f , Agc 
Community Action Task Force "•America' 

3. The Student Steering Committee set ie Calendar 
of Events and related plans for the five w * program. 



6. The Community Advisory Board which Is chaired by 

the principal is set up and includes members from: 

League of Women Voters 

Republican A Democratic Parties 

NAACP See page 6, NASSP "Coming 

PTA °f Age in America" 

election officials * 

church A civic organizations / 

press, TV, radio 

interested citizens 

Weekl 

Big Event: Schoolwide Assembly— View cassette/ film- 
strip "Youth Vote" 
Introduce Young Voters Campaign 
Students sign up for internship in campaigns, public ser- 
vice organizations, and government, as well as task force 
committees. 
Junior and Senior Voter Registration 

PubBe Opinion PoU: Students 

Action Focus Teach-in; "Campaign Issues" 

Community Activity: Town meeting on Campaign Issues 

Week 2. 

Big Event: Registration Dance 
PiMk Opinion PoU: Faculty A Election Services 
Action Focus Teach-in: "National Candidates" 
Community Activity: Town Meeting on National Issues 

Week 3 , 

Big Event: Mock Convention See "Curriculum Guide' ' 
Public Optatai PoU: Parents 
Action Focus Teach-in: "State Candidates" 
Community Activity: Town meeting on State Candidates 

Week 4 : 

Big Event: Mock E'ection See "Curriculum Guide" 
Public Opinion Poll: Public Officials 
Action Focus Teach-in: "Local Candidates" 
Community Activity: Town Meeting on Local Can- 
didates 

Week 5 — 

Big Event: Election Dance 

"Oct Out 1? v oU . Drive" 
Public Opinion Pott: Community Members 
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Actio* Focus Teach-in; "Campaign Round Up of Can- 
didate & Issues" 

Community Activity: Town Meeting on Round Up of 
Candidates & Issues 



For more information on organizing this Youth Voter 
Campaign, election officials should refer to NASSP's 
publication "Coming of Age in America." 

Taken from Voter Education Curriculum Guide, NASSP. 

Appendix A:24 

II. Understand Campaign Financing Laws* 

A. Understand the purpose of Federal election campaign 
laws. 

1. Understand the need for campaign reform due to 
previous abuses. 

a. List the sources of campaign contributions in the past 
after reading the history of campaign financing found in 
Appendix A. 

b. Explain the laws passed by Congress in response to 
this campaign spending after reading the history of cam- 
paign financing found in Appendix A. 

1) List laws passed prior to 1971 and explain the purpose 
of each. 

2) Explain why some contribution sources were pro- 
hibited by giving examples of past abuses remedied by the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 and as amended 
in 1974. 

3) Debate and discuss the campaign finance laws of 1971 
and 1974 in terms of the following issues. 

a. Limits on contributions to campaigns. 

i) Freedom of Individuals to contribute voluntarily from 
their own personal funds to candidates of their choice. 

ii) Equal opportunity for all citizens to influence their 
elected officials instead of the rich having more influence 
than the poor. 

b. Limits on campaign spending by a candidate's com- 
mittee or spending by a candidate from his or her own 
personal funds. 



i) Freedom of speech for all candidates to make their 
views known to the public by placing advertisements on 
television and radio and in newspapers and milling their 
views to the public. 

ii) Equal opportunity for all candidates regardless of 
wealth to win election to public office. 

c) Limits on independent expenditures* whereby an in* 
dividual does not consult with a candidate or committee 
about the spending* (See Appendix I for a definition of 
independent expenditure and page 4 of the FEC brochure 
entitled "The FEC and the Federal Campaign Finance 
Law.") 

i) Freedom of speech for all individuals to make their 
ownjiews known to the public by placing advertisements 
in the media. 

ii) Equal opportunity f of all citizens to be heard and 
reported by the media and by professional polling 
organizations. 

d) Public disclosure of campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures. 

i) Privacy of individuals from government regulation of 
their personal lives and disclosure of their financial con- 
tributions. 

ii) Disclosure to give the public and the press the op- 
portunity to learn who the large supporters of a certain 
candidate are and monitor the actions of that candidate 
in relation to the large supporters of the campaign. 

e) Constitutionality of the government agency estab- 
lished to enforce the new laws: 

i) The Commissioners are appointed in an unusual man- 
ner, giving more power to Congress than from other 
agencies. 

A. Two appointed by the President. v 

B. Two appointed by the Majority Leader of the House; 

ii) All candidates for Federal Officeareregutaiedfby the 
FEC so the House, Senate, and Presidency should each 
(have) an equal opportunity for nominating Commis- 
sioners. 

c. Discuss the findings of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Buckley v. Valeo decision. 

1) Upheld individual contribution limits. 

2) Struck down limits on campaign spending and spend- 
ing by a candidate from personal funds. 
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3) Struck down limit on Independent expenditures. 
4. Upheld public disclosure of campaign contributions 
• and expenditures except in cases where it could be shown 
that an individual or group experienced harassment due 
to disclosure. (A recent court case, FEC v. SWP found 
that contributors to the Socialist Workers Party (SWP) 
had experienced harassment and, thus, would not be re- 
quired to Hk public disclosure reports of financial activ- 
ity.) 

5) Struck down the constitutionality of the FEC due to 
the manner of appointment of Commissioners but upheld 
the authority of Congress to create such an agency If the 
Commissioners were nominated by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate as with other executive 
departments end agencies. (The Congress did reconstitute 
the Commission and Commissioners were sworn In on 
April 14, 1973 by President Ford.) 
d. Discuss public financing of Federal elections. 

1) Describe the public financing of Presidential elections, 
which began in 1976. 

2) Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of public 
financing for House and Senate elections. 

a) List the arguments frequently made in favor of public 
financing. 

i) It would limit the influence of special interest groups. 

ii) It would make It easier for a popular candidate who is 
not wealthy to be elected. 

ill) There are sufficient funds available in the Presiden- 
tial Election Campaign Fund which consists of dollars 
voluntarily checked off by taxpayers on their Federal in- 
come tax returns. 

b. List the arguments frequently made in opposition to 
public financing. 

i) The costs are high in times when government spending 
is being questioned by the public. 

ii) Fewer taxpayers are checking off dollars for the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund, possibly in- 
dicating public opposition to public financing. 

iii) // would be difficult to enforce compliance with cam- 
paign laws on so many races and some candidates might 
spend the public funds for private, non-campaign pur- 
poses. 



• Taken from Curriculum Guide, Public Information Office, Federal 
Elect ton Comminion. 



Appendix A:2S 
TEACHER'S PROCEDURES* 

I. PRE-ELECTION DAY PROCEDURES 

A. Materials— Organize the following in preparation for 
election day. 

1. One ballot per pupil. Duplicate these from the ballot 
included in the packet. 

2. Signs to be posted around the polling place, such as 
"Vote Here," "Polling Place" and "Ballot Box." 
Duplicate these from the materials included in the packet 
or see Related Activity I, D-4, pgae 11. 

3. One large box or container with a removable lid to 
serve as the ballot box. The lid should have a slot in the 
top to fit the voted ballots. 

4. Two desks or tables to serve as voting booths. Card- 
board screens may be used to complete the booths. 

5. Pencils to mark the ballots. 

B. Polling Place Arrangements 

1. The voting area should be isolated to ensure the 
secrecy of the vote. 

2. The two stations for voting should face separate walls. 

C. Voter QuaHflcattons—Set voter qualifications for 
your classroom. See Related Activity I, C, page 1 1 . 

D. Judges of Election— At least 3 Judges are required for 
a general election. See Related Activity I, D-2, page 11. 
In this election the class may act as the fifth Judge to 
observe the tallying procedure. 

E. Voting Instructions 

1. Acquaint the boys and girls with the ballot. Explain 
that they should vote for (a) their favorite bird, (b) then- 
favorite wild animal, and (c) their favorite dog. See 
Related Activity I, B, page 10. 

2. Show the class how to mark the ballot by crossing two 
lines (X) in the box in front of their selection. Explain 
that only correctly marked votes may be counted. 

3. Explain where to write-in the name of the candidate of 
their choice if it is not already printed on the ballot. 

4. Emphasize that each voter should vote for only one 
candidate in each group. 

3. After the ballot is marked, explain that it must be 
folded to ensure secrecy and handed to the Judge of elec- 
tion to be inserted into the ballot box. 
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If. ELECTION DA Y PROCEDURES 

A. Conducting to Election 

1. At the given time a judge of election announces that 
the polls are now open and shows the class that the ballot 
box is empty. 

2. As the class is engaged in other election related ac- 
tivities, each qualified voter obtains a ballot from a judge 
of election, marks it in secret in the voting area, folds the 
ballot and returns it to the judge to be inserted into the 
ballot box. See Related Activity II, B, page 12 from class 
activities. 

B. Closing ike PoOJag Place 

1. After all qualified voters have voted, a judge of dec* 
tion announces that the polls are closed. 

2. Two other judges open the ballot box, unfold the 
ballots, and read aloud the properly marked ballots. 

3. The fourth judge, with the class looking on as the fifth 
judge, tallies the votes on the chalkboard. See Teacher's 
i Background, page3. 



Taken from "Ut's Vote", Illinois State Board of Elections and 11* ' 
Unois Of fke of Education, 1978. 

Appendix A 26 

CAMPAIGN COMPARISON SHEETS* 
WIM Animate of Arkansas 

Rabbit: Rabbits are small furry animals known for their 
speed and their long can. They eat mostly bark and 
herbs, but may eat crops if their population becomes too 
large. 

Deer: Deer are graceful animals known for their swift 
running and their ability to jump. Male deer have antlers. 
Deer eat buds and twigs of wild shrubs and trees. 

Mockingbird: The mockingbird can imitate the song of 
any other bird. It feeds on insects, wild fruits, and weed 
seeds. It is the state bird of Arkansas. 

Trees of Arkansas 

Pine: Pine trees are important to the lumber industry of 
Arkansas. The short leaf or yellow pine is our state tree. 
Pine cones hold the seeds of the tree. 

Apple: Apple trees are grown for their delicious fruit. 
The pink and white apple blossom which blooms before 
the apple forms, is the state flower of Arkansas. 



Sweetgum: Sweetgum leaves are in the shape of a 5- 
pointed star. They are bright green in the summer and 
turn red and yellow in the fall. Knobby seed balls contain 
the seed of the tree. 

Crops of Arkansas 

Cotton: Arkansas is one of America's leading cotton- 
producing states. Beside cotton clothing, cotton fiber and 
seeds are used for industry and household uses. 

Strawberry: The strawberry is a small plant belonging to 
the rose family. It is grown for its tasty red f Wit. Arkan- 
sas is a leading strawberry-producing state. 

Rice: Arkansas is a leading rice-producing state. In addi- 
tion to food, the rice plant is also used for animal fodder, 
fertilizer, and rice straw products. 



Taken from "Be t Voter." Arkansas, Secretary of State, 1980. 

Appendix A:27 

HANDOUT 1-1* "VOTING IS CHOOSING" 
Directions: Read the story below and answer the ques- 
tions 

Bob is a Cub Scout. Tonight his pack must choose its 
leader for the year. This is an election. Three boys, Dan, 
Billy and John, all want to be the leader. To pick the 
leader all the scouts must choose. They will each vote for 
one of the boys. The boy with the most volet will be the 
leader. He will be the winner of the election. 

Bob's sister Jane wants to go. She is not a Cub Scout, 
so she cannot vote. Only scouts can vote in the election 
for scout leader. 

1. Name some ways the scout can vote. 

2. Should Jane be allowed to vote? Why? 

3. Should Tim, a Cub Scout from a different pack be 
allowed to vote? Why? 

4. What are some other things that people vote for? 

HANDOUT 1-4 "BE A SMART VOTER" 

To be a smart voter, I want to learn about each 
candidate. I want information on each candidate. In- 
formation will help me learn more about the candidate. 
1 want to know: 

1. what the candidate looks like; 

2. where the candidate lives; 

3. does the candidate make any sound? what sound?; 

4. what does the candidate use for food? 
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Can you think of other things about the candidate that a 
voter should know? 

To Do: Find out about your candidate. You can find in- 
formation in the dictionary, in library books, and in 
magazines. With your information, you can be a smart 
voter. 

LESSON 3 "POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS" 

Activity: 

1 . Divide class into two campaign teams. One half of the 
class is to collect material on the Democratic candidate, 
the other half the Republican candidate. If candidates 
from other parties are involved in the campaign, the 
teachers should gather information for a display on these 
individuals. 

2. Ask students to suggest sources for campaign 
material. Listen for: newspaper articles and adver- 
tisements; magazine articles; party headquarters; cam- 
paign office; family or neighbors involved in the cam- 
paign, etc. Some students may want to record radio or 
television spots. 

3. Distribute Handout 3-3 "The Campaign." After 
students read Handout 3-3 et tablish a time limit for col- 
lecting materials. Explain tht.t articles can be added for 
only X number of days. 

4. Help students draft a letter to candidates' campaign 
headquarters. If it is not possible for students to visit the 
headquarters to collect information, they can request 
materials by mall. Only one letter per group should be 
sent to avoid duplicating the request. A similar letter 
could also be sent to party headquarters for similar pur- 
poses. 



SAMPLE LETTER 

Mr./Ms. , we are students in 

grade class at 

elementary school. 

Our class is studying the election for 

. as we learn about voting. We want to make 

a display of campaign materials for our class. Please send 

us information about and samples of 

his/her campaign materials. 

After we learn about the candidates we will have an 
election for — in our class. . 

Thank you very much. 



3. a. During the time students are gathering information 
on the candidates, the teacher might want to schedule a 
speaker for the class. 
Suggestions: 

1. Media representative to talk about covering a cam- 
paign; 

2. Journalism or English teacher to talk about 
newspaper writing; 

3. Member of Democratic and/or Republican Federated 
Women; Democratic and/or Republican county party 
chairman; League of Women Voters to discuss the pro- 
cess of a campaign. 

b. Help class write a press release to the local newspaper. 
The release should contain the following information; 

1. Name of School; 

2. Grade; 

3. Teacher's Name; 

4. Explanation of class unit on voting including the cam- 
paign being studied; 

5. Date of class election. 

HANDOUT 3-3— "THE CAMPAIGN" 
A person who wants to be elected is called a candidate. 
People want information on the candidates before they 
decide whom to vote for. To get Information to the 
voters, the candidate conducts a campaign. During the 
campaign the candidate tells the voters what he wants to 
do for them. He discusses his ideas with the voters. 

There are many ways for the voters to learn about the 
candidates. Newspaper reporters write about the can- 
didates. Magazines also have stories about them. Televi- 
sion and radio also follows the candidates. Candidates 
print their own materials to give to voters. Some of these 
materials talk about the candidate— these are called 
, brochures. Other materials attract attention. Some of 
these are bumper stickers, posters, buttons and yard 
signs. Candidates often have ads on radio and television 
too. 

To Do: Read a newspaper article about a candidate. 
Answer the following questions: 

1 . What is the candidate's name? ; 

2. What office is the candidate running for?; 

3. Where was the candidate when the article was writ- 
ten?; 
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4. What was the candidate doing when the article was 
written?; 

5. What paper was the article in?. 

LESSON 3~"YOUR CONCERNS CAN BECOME 
ISSUES' 9 ' 

1. Explain: the people that voters elect to Congress are 
the representatives of the people. Rather than having 
everyone come to Washington, D.C. at the national level, 
or Columbus on the state level, our representatives act on 
behalf of the voters. Just electing representatives, 
however, is not the end of the citizen's effect. 

If a voter wants to do something about a concern, the 
first step is to find out what level of government is con* 
cerned with that are*. One way to do this is through your 
elected officials— the members of the House of Represen- 
tatives and Senate. 

Ask the students: —Name Ohio's 2 United States 
Senators. 

—Name the Ohio Member of Congress in the U.S. House 
of Representatives from this district; 
—Name the State Senator from this district; 
—Name the State Representative from this district. 
People who are concerned about a topic should write or 
phone their Senator or representative. If enough people 
express concern over the same topic, the legislators will 
consider their views. Emphasize: It takes a lot of people 
expressing their concern— not just a few. Once aware of 
the concern of the voters, a legislator may propose a bill 
and your concern can be on its way to resolution. You 
must remember, however, that not every concern 
becomes a bill and not every bill becomes a law. 

2. Distribute and discuss handout 5-4. 

HANDOUT S-4-"HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW" 

Activity: '\ 

Have students read the newspaper, to find out about a 
bill currently before the legislature. Answer the following 

questions: 

a. What is the title of the bill? ; 

b. Who is sponsoring this bill?; 

c. Is this bill in the House or the Senate?; 

d. What does this bill propose?. 



3. Ask students to name concerns that affect them. Make 
a list on the chalkboard of the various suggestions. 
Possible concerns include: 

a. dress code; 

b. community curfew; 

c. chewing gum in school; 

d. cafeteria workers getting free lunch and/or wages; 

e. cut-back in a school program— curtailment of a 
popular course or activity. 

Any currently relevant topic will suffice as students will 
conduct a campaign using one of their concerns as an 
issue. 

4. Explain that the class will conduct a campaign and 
subsequently hold an election on an issue they select. 
Have students suggest which topics on the blackboard 
would be good for building a campaign. Students should 
consider timeliness of the issue and how much of an ef- 
fect their concern has on a number of people. 

Review with students the types of things done in the 
course of a campaign. Have the class relate the jobs done 
on a campaign. Listen for: 

a. gathering and researching information; 

b. developing campaign materials— posters, bumper 
stickers, buttons, slogans; 

c. media— writing news releases for newspapers; 

d. debate— hear both sides of the issue, and ask ques- 
tions; 

e. vote. 

Divide the class into two groups, each group representing 
one side of the issue. 

5. Distribute handout 5-5 to students. 

HANDOUT 5-S-"THINGS TO DO IN THE CAM- 
PAIGN" 

Students should be instructed to fill in handout 5-5 as 
their work progresses. 

6. With the class, set up a time table for the entire pro- 
ject. On the chalkboard, make a calendar for campaign 
events, alloting time for gathering information, making 
campaign materials, conducting a survey, preparing for 
the debate and readying the room for the election. Set 
target dates for special events such as any speakers, field 
trips, debate, registration, and election day. Make sure 
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all students copy the calendar so that each campaign can 
stick to the time table. 

Time should be set aside during class so that students can 
meet together and work on the campaign. The teacher 
will want to meet with both groups to check their pro* 
gress and act as a resource should students have any pro* 
cedural questions. 



♦Taken from Elementary Votet Education Package* Ohio* Secretary 
of State. 
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THE 1980 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION* 
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Use the clues below to complete each word in the puzzle 
above. 

1 . People who want to be President will do this before 
Election Day. 

2. He is the Democratic candidate. 

3 . The President can do this to keep a law from passing. 

4. This is the right to vote. 

5. You must do this in order to vote. 

6. This is someone runing for an office. 

7. This is the first convention speech. 

8. It is a large meeting. 

9. This is a very solemn promise. 

10. The first election to choose the candidates. 

11. He is the Republican candidate. 

12. This is a way of voting. 



♦Taken from PBS; Stephen City. VA. 
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POLITICAL SCAVENGER HUNT* 

PURPOSE; To develop an awareness of the many forms 
of political participation and how active we could be. 
MATERIAL: The Scavenger Hunt List* pencils or pens. 
CHILD (K«3and4^6) 

A. Participants are divided into evenly proportioned 
groups and given a Scavenger Hunt List. 

B. Each item is read by a student in the group or the 
teacher. } 

C. Each item is discussed to make sure that it is 
understood* 

D. The persons meeting the criteria for items on the list 
must be "found" within their own group. Each "find" 
earns the team one point. One person may fulfill and earn 
credit for the requirements for more than one "Hunt" 
item: i.e., if one person votes, is registered, and watches 
the President on TV, he/she has contributed three points 
to the team. 

POLITICAL SCAVENGER HUNT (CHILD) GRADES 
K-3 



ITEMS-FIND: 

1. A person who can name the President of 

the U.S.; 

2. A person who has voted for something; 

3. A person who has voted for someone to be 
captain of a team or dob; 

4* A person who has been allowed to choose 
or decide on a classroom rale; 

5. A person who has a member of his/her 
family holding a public office; 

6. A person who has met 4 hc mayor of 
his/her dty or town; 

7. A person who has watched the President 
on tetevison; 

8. A person who has visited the polls with 
their parents on election day; 

9. A person who has seen a political poster or 
ad on a telephone pole or building; 

10* A person who has seen a political com* 
merdaloaT.V.; 

11. A person who has ran for dass or school 
office. 
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POLITICAL SCAVENGER HUNT (CHILD) GRADES 
■ *■* 

^ ITEMS-FIND TALLY 

1. A person who has helped in a political 
campaign either in school or in your group or 
dub; 

2. A person who can name the governor of 
your state; 

3. A person who can name the President and 
Vice-President of the United States; 

4. A person who has been elected captain of a 
class or school team or your club; 

3. A person who has attended a meeting of a 
local political body (e.g., township commit- 
tee, city council, school board); 

6. A person who has encouraged an adult to 
vote in a real election; 

7. A person who has attended any type of 
political campaign meeting or rally (in school 
or out); 

g. A person who has had the opportunity to 
shake the hand of a person running for or 
elected to office; 

9. A person who has voted for anything; 

10. A person who has visited a polling place 
during an election; 

11. A person who has seen a political com- 
mercial on T.V.; 

12. A person who has run for class or school 

office. 



APPENDIX A: 30 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR LOCAL SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS 

Dear Administrator: 

As a local election official, I am interested in establishing 
and strengthening Voter Education Programs for 
students in our community. The following questionnaire 
will help me understand how my office might be of ser- * 
vice to you. 

1. Is Voter Education currently being taught in your 
school? Please briefly describe your program. 

2. Who has assumed responsibility for Voter Education 
in your school? An administrator, a social studies 
chairperson, a teacher? 

3. What, if anything, is the largest obstacle in starting 
or expanding Voter Education in your school? No 
available staff, no available class time, no money for 
materials, no available Voter Education curriculum? 

4. If you currently have a Voter Education program, 
how could local election officiate best help you to 
strengthen your existing program? 

a. By serving as a resource person for teachers? 

b. By participating in school/classroom activities (for ex- 
ample, by speaking to groups of students)? 

c. By supplying students with Voter Education 
materials? 

d. By making suggestions about Voter Education cur- 
ricula? 

e. Other: 

5 . If you currently do not have a Voter Education pro- 
gram, how could local election officials best help you 
to start one? 

a. By serving as a resource person for teachers? 

b. By participating in school/classroom activities (for ex- 
ample, by speaking to groups of students)? 

c. By supplying students with Voter Education 
materials? 

d. By making suggestions about Voter Education cur- 
ricula? 

e. Other: 
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. Which of the following do you consider the major 
goals of a Voter Education program? Please rate the 
following as 1, Most important; 2, Important; 3, 
Less important; 4, Not important. 

to inform students about the election laws on the 

federal level; 

to Inform students about election laws on the local 

and state level; 
to instruct students in the proper use of voting 

procedures; 

to strengthen s i dents' voter decision-making 

skills; 

to lessen voter apathy among young voters; 

to inform students about political parties and con- 
ventions; 

to teach students about the electoral college; 

to increase voter registration among 18 year olds. 

7. Would you appreciate assistance from local election 
officials in conducting your school elections (e.g. 
class officers)? 

8 Would a teacher workshop on Voter Education con- 
ducted by election officials be beneficial to your 
voter education program? 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES* 
Commaaity 

League of Women Voters 

Social Studies Teachers Associations 

Principals Associations 

Boy and Girl Scouts 

YMCA/YWCA 

Chamber of Commerce 

4-H Clubs 

Religious Youth Organizations 
Service/Fraternal Organizations 
Military/Veterans Groups 
Democratic/Republican Party Headquarters 
American Red Cross 
Public Interest Research Oroups 

State 

State Department of Education or Public Instruction 

State Bar Association 

State Principals Association 

State SocMI Studies Teachers Associations 

Boys and Oirls State Headquarters 

State Student Council Organizations 



National 

American Federation of State 
County ft Municipal Employees 
1625 L Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202 432-4800 

American Political Science Association 
1327 New Hampshire Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 483-2312 

Center for Information on America 
Washington, Connecticut 06793 

Citizens Research Foundation 

University of Southern California Research Foundation 

3716 S. Hope Street 

Los Angeles, CA 

(213) 741-3440 

Close Up Foundation 

1053 Thomas Jeff rson Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 

(202) 342-8700 

Committee on Political Education of the AFL-CIO 
815 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 637-5120 

Democratic National Committee 
1625 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 797-5900 
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The Eric Clearinghouse for Social Studies/ 
Social Science Education 
835 Broadway 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Federal Voting Assistance Program 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
The Pentagon 
Washington, DC 20301 
(202) 694-4960 

4 

Front lash 

1750 New York Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20402 
(202) 783-3994 

Joint Center for Political Studies 
1426 H Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 638-4477 

League of Women Voters Education Fund 
1730 M Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
Voter Education Department 
203 14 Grand River 
Detroit. Ml 48219 
(313) 533-5611 

National Association of Student Councils 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston. VA 22091 
(703) 860-0200 

National Council for the Social Studies 
1 200 Seventeenth Street, N W 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 296-0760 

National Council of La Raza 
1725 Eye Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 293-4680 

National Honor Societies 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, V A 22091 
(703) 860-0200 



National Municipal League 
47 East 68th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 535-5700 

National Women's Education Fund 
1410 Q Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 462-8606 

National Women's Political Caucus 
141 IK Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 347-4456. 

Republican National Committee 
3 10 First Street, SE 
Washington, DC 20003 
(202) 484-6500 

Social Studies School Service 

10,000 Culver Boulevard, Department V0 

PO Box 802 

Culver City, California 90230 

Southwest Vojer Registration Education Project 
212 East Houston Street, Suite 601 
San Antonio, TX 78205 
(512) 222-0224 

Student National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 833-5525 

Voter Education Project 
52 Fairlie Street, NW 
Atlanta, OA 30303 
(404) 522-7495 



* This is prepared, in part, from research conducted by Karen S. 
Lebovich, League of Women Voter's Education Fund. 
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ELECTION AND EDUCATION OFFICIALS 
INTERVIEWED DURING STATE VISITS 

AfcfcUM 

Don Sicgclman 
Secretary of State 
(phone interview) 

John Morgan 
Elections Intern 
Office of Secretary of State 

iletaHayncs 
Voter Registrar 
Cullman County 



V 



CMtttoml* 

Deborah Seiler 

State Board of Elections 

Frank Sanders 
Department of Education 

Ernest Hawkins 
Registrar of Voters 
Sacramento County 

George Mann 
Director of Elections 
Santa Clara County 

Myron Kampfer 

Assistant Registrar of Voters 

Ventura County 

Richard Dean 
Assistant County Clerk 
Vchtura County 



Leonard Panish 
Director of Elections 
Los Angeles County 

Charles Wcissbud 
Elections Board 
Los Angeles County 

Keith Boyer 

Assistant Registrar of Voters 
San Diego County 

Maggie Schneidewind 

Voter Outreach Coordinator 

San Diego County 
t 

moot* 

MikeLavelle 
Director 

Board of Elections 

Connie Kaplan 
Assistant 

Board of Elections 
Yvonne Smith 

Assistant to the Executive Director 
State Board of Elections 

Sandy Gross 
City Clerk 
Evanston 

Grace-Mary Stern 
Clerk 

Lake County 

David Pierce 
Clerk 

Wane County 
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Maryland 

Willard Morris 
Administrator 

Administrative Board of Elections 
Betty Eby 

Elections Administrator 
Anne Arundel County 

Robert Antonetti, Sr. 
Elections Administrator 
Prince Oeorge County 

Massachusetts 

Marcia Molay 
Elections Director 

New Jersey 

Neil Upmeyer 
Director 

Elections Division 

Dan Dean 
Outreach Director 
Elections Division 

Steve Steiiihardt 
Media Coordinator 
Elections Division 

John Clyde 

Elections Specialist (Education) 
Elections Division 

AUyn Heck 

Superintendent of Elections 
Monmouth County 

Katherine Wallin 

Program Coordinator 

Institute for Political/Legal Education 

State of New Jersey and federally funded project 

Louise Stern 
Program Coordinator 
I PI E 



New York 

Betty Dolen 
Executive Director 
Board of Elections 
City of New York 

OMo 

Bill Chavanne 

Assistant Secretary of State,.- 

Peg Rosenfiettr"" 
Director 

Election Programming 
Wayne Hill 
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